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| THE DEATH OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


HE death of the German Empxror has not produced 

a less profound effect because it had been foreseen 

to be close at hand. The great age and infirmities of the 
Emperor made it certain that his life could not be much 
prolonged, and when it was known that the Crown 

INCE had been summoned from San Remo, it was mani- 
fest that the end could not be far off. Only extreme 
need could justify a step which might prove fatal to the 
heir of the dying Sovereign. It is unfortunate, to use no 
stronger word, that the vulgar enterprise, or even only the 
vulgar haste, of some Berlin newspapers should have caused 
& premature publication of a report of the Emperor’s death. 
At such a moment we could well have dispensed with a 
reminder of the existence of impudent speculators in false 
news. But this is the only jarring note in a pathetic and 
tragic situation. The Imperial family and the whole German 
nation have suffered their loss with dignity in the main, 
and are preparing for coming difficulties with firmness. 

The political consequences of the Emperor's death can as 
yet be only very partially estimated. It may be that they 
will ve less considerable than is sometimes supposed. 
The Emperor contributed his share to the work of com- 
pleting the greatness of the House of Honenzouuern by the 
unification of Germany, mainly by giving a steady support 
to the commanding statesman who survives him, and who 
in his tarn may leave bis policy to be continued by the 


statesmen he has trained. The next occupant of the 


German and Prussian thrones will not be compelled to 
choose his Minister on his own initiative, and to support 
him against popular opinion. But the character of the 
Emprror’s rule, whether as Regent and King of Prussia 
or as Sovereign of United Germany, is not doubtful. He 
was the most successful winner of territory even his won- 
derful family has produced—more successful even than 
Freperick the Great; for he has not been compelled to 
fight a war reducing his hereditary dominions to verge 
ruin in order to keep hold of his conquests. The 
Emperor WittiamM was not, like his most able ancestor, 
his own Prime Minister and his own General, though he 
was always the actual and very capable chief of the army. 
But what he did not do himself he made it possible for 
others to do. He chose both the Minister and the General 
who have wrought the unity of Germany. He supported 
them when he had selected them, and, if he could not 
have framed their plans himself, he could understand 
them when framed, and give his royal authority to carry 
them out, in spite of popular clamour and opposition in his 
own household. The royal authority of the Emperor 
Wituiam was no figure of speech. It is a formidable 
contradiction to much popular theorizing of the times that 
this ruler, who died in the fulness of glory and success, amid 
the unfeigned affection and regret of a great nation, many 
of them not his born subjects, was no popularity-seeking 
ing. He believed, and asserted, that he held his crown by 

a Divine right higher than the consent of his people, and 
that he held it with the obligation imposed on him by Gop to 
rule them for their good, and not merely according to their 
wish. During years he governed in defiance of the desires 
of their recognized spokesmen. He won, and won by a 
vigorous use of the royal authority ; and he lived to see 
that his subjects had learned to understand that he was in 
the right, Apart from his services to Germany, and in his 
later years to the cause of universal peace, he has set a great 
example to all rulers and statesmen who may have to con- 
tend with an unwise popular clamour. The future of the 
Empire may not be quite secure; but, whatever 


may happen, the reign of the Emreror has brought this 


much about—that France and Germany can never again 
stand to one another as they stood during two centuries 
before. In his time, and very largely by his efforts, it has hap- 
pened that a German host, led by native chiefs and carrying 
out a native policy, encountered France single-handed, crushed 
her armies with paralysing rapidity, tore away her fortresses 
and territory, reduced her capital to surrender, and raised 
its leader on the shield as the ruler of United Germany in 
the Palace of the Kings of France. That all which was 
done in, and in consequence of, that great war was wisely 
done is at least doubtful. Mistakes were made, and will 
have to be atoned for; but essentially the conquerors 
gained their object. French interference in, and supre- 
macy over, Germany can never be again what they have 
been. The memory of the war will remain as a patriotic 
encouragement to Germans, a lesson of what courage and 
unity will do for them. To France it will always be a 
warning. Events on this scale cannot happen, even if 
they have no conspicuous material results in the shape 
of increase of territory, without profoundly modifying the 
relations of the combatants. The modification in this case. 
burdensome as some of its consequences may have been, 
was favourable to the security and flattering to the pride 
of Germany. The millions of Germans who waited for 
reports from the side of the Emperor’s death-bed knew 
that he had in no formal sense gained that security and © 
dignity for them. They lament him, not only for his 
amiable qualities, but as the sovereign who made vigorous. 
government possible and led them to victory. 


SULTAN AND PRINCE. 


HE fatal illness of the German Emperor has in the last. 
days of the present week transferred the chief personal 
interest of foreign politics from Sofia to Berlin, But the last. 
step in the Bulgarian difficulty has rather gained than lost in 
vial importance by the increased probability of a change in 
German policy. All European languages enrich themselves 
from time to time with new expressions, and it is possible that 
the Turkish term for a Ministerial Minute, which may have: 
struck a many readers for the first time on Wednes- 
day morning last, may have the fortune to rank among 
these. For Mazbata, though it may be only a general term 
in its own language, supplies, in this particular applica- 
tion of it, a diplomatic want—the want of a term for some- 
thing between a warning and a statement of fact. Tho 
tencr and the form of the document in which the Porte 
has stirred itself to meet the wishes of Russia and de- 
nounce the audacious Prince Ferpinanp are both sufli- 
ciently curious. It is a statement almost as startling and. 
mysterious in its combination of vagueness and precision as 
those made by Mr. F.’s Aunt, or, to adopt a more dignified 
comparison, as the bodiless voices which Dante heard about 
the Mount of Purgatory. The Porte remarks, with un- 
impeachable veracity, but hardly with much novelty, that 
the election of the Prince has not received the proper 
sanction. Therefore, it continues, with overpowering logic, 
his foto not being legal is illegal, and not being in ac- 
cordance with treaties is contrary to them. The guileless 
reader might then expect some threat, advice, direction, or 
positive expression of some kind or other. Not at all. 
“The Sublime Porte hereby gives notice of this to the - 
“ President of the Council of Ministers.” And so tho- 
Mazbata ends as it began in the grave and dignified asser- 
tion of verities, after the fashion of M. pe La Pa.isse. 
The ludicrous side of this matter naturally strikes first, . 
but it must be a shallow observer who is not struck by any-- 
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thing else. Vienna is undoubtedly the chief capital on the 
Continent for what is called seeing ghosts by daylight ; 
but there is truth as well as discomfort in the observation 
of a Vienna correspondent that it is quite in the Russian 
manner to gain advantages which seem merely advantages 
of form, but which afterwards turn out to have a solid 
kernel. The step, moreover, however suddenly it has been 
taken and however much it may wear the appearance of a 
mere repetition of the declaration of last August, has not 
been made till after an active interchange of opinions with 
all the Powers and, it is believed, after some considerable 
diplomatic conversation between the Powers themselves. It 
is true that its practical effect, unless it is followed up by 
something different, is almost nothing, It has been in- 
terpreted in some quarters as practically authorizing on the 
part of the Suzerain rebellion against Prince Ferpivanp’s 
Government ; but it is difficult to understand how any one 
conversant with international and general law can thus 
construe it. If the Government of Bulgaria were autocratic, 
and its acts were the direct acts of the Prince and the 
Prince only, there might be some colour for the suggestion. 
But Prince Ferprvanp is a strictly constitutional ruler, acting 
through his Ministers, who are responsible for every act of his 
Government, and these Ministers, it will be observed, are ex- 
pressly recognized in this very utterance of the Porte which 
is officially addressed to their President. The Suuran, thus, 
even if he may be supposed to address between the lines 
to the individual Bulgarian a permission to rebel against 
the Prixce, adds not merely between, but in the lines, a 
permission to the President of the Council of Ministers to 
shoot that Bulgarian. This is not a very tempting prospect 
to insurgents. Further, in the absence of any head or tail 
to this remarkable document, the body is absolutely harm- 
less. The Suitan pronounces Prince FERDINAND’s presence 
irregular, but he does not tell the President of the Council 
of Ministers to send him away. He even admits (which 
will scarcely please Russia) that the Prince, though not con- 
firmed, is “elected,” that he is what some persons would call 
a Prince-designate, though he stands where he ought not. 
Now the thoroughgoing Russian contention is that the 
absence of confirmation is only the last of the fatal 
flaws in the commission, and that the election was as invalid 
as the resolve to take the reins without waiting for confirma- 
tion. Except, therefore, any gratification which may be 
derived from the solemn reaflirming of what nobody denies, 
it is hard to see what benefit Russia reaps from the complai- 
sance of His Imperial Majesty in ratifying by an Iradé what 
his Ministers had concluded in a Mazbata. 

The truth is that the prospects and decision of the whole 
Bulgarian imbroglio depend in the main on certain things 
which are in all probability known to no one but Prince 
Bismarck. Indeed, though the Prince, unlike Captain 
Epwarp WAVERLEY, is famous for knowing his own mind, 
it would not be very wonderful if they were not fully and 
certainly known even to him. There are two explanations, 
each obvious and probable in itself, of his recent conduct 
and language towards Russia, of which conduct and lan- 
guage the still more recent behaviour both of Russia and of 
the Porte are simple consequences. The one is that he is really, 
owing either to his own wishes or somebody else’s, anxious to 
help the Czar. The other is that he is much more anxious 
to engage the Czar in various entanglements which, without 
rendering actual war more likely, may hamper and distract 
Russia. It would be very far from wonderful if both of 
these motives worked together. But it is really important 
to know which is the uppermost. If the Prixce simply 
wants to further the designs of Russia, it is very bad for 
Prince Ferpinanp, bad for Bulgaria, and by no means well 
for the chances of European peace. If he merely wishes to 
help the Czar into trouble, it is not very bad for Prince 
Ferpinanp, not bad at all for Bulgaria, and very good for 
European peace, at any rate for the present. And, if 
Prince Bismarck is still, what a good judge long before 
1870 pronounced him to be, “ the only statesman in Europe,” 
the latter, and not the former, must certainly be his prin- 
cipal object, if not his only purpose. For to play directly 
for the restoration of Russian influence in the Balkan 
peninsula would be to undo the whole of the work of the 
last twelve years. 

. It appears to be anticipated in some quarters that Prince 
Ferpinanp will either at once, or speedily, fly before the 
mysterious voice which has been uttered against him by the 
Porte. It has been sufficiently shown here that there is no 
reason why he should do this, so far as that voice itself is 
concerned. If the Bulgarian people are tired of him, they 


can, inasmuch as their election has not been confirmed, re- 
voke it, and elect somebody else, and Prince Frerpinanp 
neither could nor would resist their will, of which he is the 
creature. He does not appear to be in all respects the man 
for Bulgaria; and, apart from the sympathy which must 
always exist for a man who not only occupies a very difficult 
position fairly well, but occupies it in spite of ‘the flagrantly 
unjust force and fraud of a superior Power, he does not ap- 
pear to have created any particular liking for himself either 
at home or abroad. It has been again and again pointed out 
that his personal claims have very little to do with the matter. 
Only the mysterious attraction of crowns can account for 
any one caring to be Prince of Bulgaria, and the indi- 
viduality of the person who does so care is a matter of the 
smallest possible importance to Europe. What is of im- 
portance is that the tree election of the Bulgarians should 
be respected, that the province should be decently governed, 
that the illegitimate preponderance of a single foreign 
Power should be guarded against, and that the formalities 
of the Treaty of Berlin should be observed. Prince 
Ferpinanp fulfils three of these conditions; he does not, 
though by no fault of his own, fulfil the fourth. If he can 
be got to fulfil it—-which seems impossible—so much the 
better; but if not Europe has to see that in the getting this 
formal requirement fulfilled the other and far more im- 
portant ones are not broken. Russia purposes to break at 
least two of them, and Prince Bismarck ostentatiously 
cries “ Hear, hear!” It is the business of the rest of 
Europe to see that they are not broken. 


‘GENERAL GORDON’S LETTERS TO HIS SISTER, 


Le the preface to her selection from her brother's letters 
to herself Miss Gorpon expresses some doubt whether 
too many books have not already been written about him. 
She excuses her own by saying that “little is really under- 
“stood about his religious life, which these letters are 
“especially chosen to make intelligible to all.” Miss 
Gorpon has unquestionably no desire to underrate the 
generally respectable and always well-intentioned writing 
done before now on her brother's character and his deeds. 
Still, in one way her doubt is only too well justifiable. 
Without offence to any man, it may be said that no 
biography of Gorpon has yet appeared worthy of him 
—no work ranking with BosweLi’s, or LockHart’s, or 
SourHEy’s—such as we could wish to have for his sake and 
for the sake of literature. We shall not ask for something 
akin to Jonnson’s Savage or CartyLe’s Sterling, for that 
would imply a relation between biographer and hero which 
could not have existed in this case. Best of all possible 
biographers of Gorpon would be another “Loyal Ser- 
“ viteur.” The commander of the ever-victorious army 
and the defender of Khartoum was a more considerable 
man than Bayarp—or at least he played a greater part. 
His mark is made on the history of two continents; and, 
as one who has the best of all rights to speak in Eng- 
land's name has said, in words printed in this book, his 
death has left a “stain” upon England. But, though 
surer of memory than the French gentleman, who will be 
immortal because he inspired in a follower gifted with the 
power of literary expression a pathetic personal devotion, 
Gorpon had this among other things in common with him. 
It was mainly by the beauty of his personal character that 
he influenced the world, and that can never be fully realized 
by those who did not know him, unless they are helped by 
the intuition of a great poet or the evidence of a properly 
endowed friend and follower. Out of what has been 
written, however, some picture of Gorpon may be formed 
by the reader who brings even moderate faculty to his 
reading, and happily the hero has spoken much himself. 
This volume will always be one of the most valuable parts 
of the evidence for his life; for it is not a book about 
Gorpon, but a book by him. It does not give, nor, we 
imagine, would Miss Gorpon claim that it gives, all the 
man ; but it does show what lay nearest his heart, and was 
always consciously and unconsciously the great motive 
power of his life—his intense religious feeling. The 
selection from his letters has been made with manifest 
judgment and with all due consideration for individuals. 
There are traces that tact was needed at times; for GoRDON 
belonged to the race of religious men especially admired by 
CarLyLE—the prophets who have a laugh in them, and 
laughter is especially painful to a certain stamp of persons 
of whom he met his full share. . 
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It would have been in ing a selection from his 
letters to have produced a book which should tend to 
‘edification, in the true sense of the word, no doubt, but to 
that alone. Such a collection might have taken its place by 
the side of the Jmitatio. In March 1884, when the enemy 
were closing in round him, he wrote to thank his sister for 
sending a copy of Tuomas A Kempis, and here is a sentence, 
written long before, which might almost stand on its pages. 
“You must be more or less in the desert, to use the scales 
“ of the Sanctuary, to see and weigh the true value of things 
“ and sayings.” A Kempis would have said wholly in the 
desert, but Gorpon was a man of religion, much more after 
the heart of Oriver Cromwet than according to the rules 
of the author of the Jmitatio. He was also speaking from 
his heart when he wrote, “I fear settling on my lees, I fear 
“* waxing fat, I fear my Gop, and this fear at times makes 
“ me deeply sad.” Just above he had expressed his ardent 
wish to be employed in some way or another, and thus be 
more free from temptation. Though like some other soldiers, 
and famous ones, too, like Sir Canaries Napier and General 
Lee, he had a theoretical horror of war, nature had made 
him a fighter. Considerations of an obvious nature make it 
far from easy to speak of so sacred a thing as the religious 
life of any man in the market-place. Much in this volume 
is rather to be read and thought of than talked about, ex- 
cept in fit place and season. Miss Gorpon has enabled all 
who are capable of doing it to understand her brother's 
religious life, though we should think that none will realize 
it now who have not done so already. Probably the most 
competent will be the last to assert that they have under- 
stood fully the innermost heart of another and an extra- 
ordinary man. At other times there would have been no 
hesitation in ticketing him with an epithet. The eighteenth 
century would have called him an enthusiast, and the later 
seventeenth a fanatic. Nor would Gorpon have refused to 
accept the name. He took himself not with any air of 
assertion, but quite asa matter of course, when he wished 
to define his position as compared with that of the ordinary 
men of the world. But, fanatic though he might be, 
Gorpon was no bigot. There was no trace in him of the 
bonne ligne droite de férocité sotte. He did not love nor 
belong to “ the class who are bigots, whether it be on the 
“churchyard or temperance, or any such question, who do 
“ not consider the other side,” as he describes them himself. 
From that corruption of the religious life he was preserved 
by his wonderful gift of humour, which made him watch and 
report with sympathy every phase of life that came in his way, 
from the bite of the mosquito down to the doings of Egyptian 
pashas, Not for religion’s sake even would he abstain from 
seeing and laughing at the ridiculous side of things. He 
quoted his very Bible in irony. When two good little boys 
were let loose on him “ to say their prayers,” and “ read out 
“in a loud voice the Fifty-ninth Psalm, both pronouncing 
“each syllable at the same time,” he adds, “Look at 
“ verses 6, 7, and 9.” They were certainly painfully appro- 
priate. “ And at evening let them return, and let them 
*“ make a noise like a dog, and go round about the city.” 
His humour could be grim enough, as when he purposely 
kept his garrisons in the Soudan small because nothing 
but terror would keep his rascally Egyptian soldiers from 
going to sleep at their What reader not a fit 
object for the ridicule himself but will sympathize with 
this wish, “I would have given s5o0o/. to have had the 
“ Anti-Slavery Society in Dara during the three days of 
“doubt whether the slave-dealers would fight or not ;—on 
“the one side, a bad fort, a cowed garrison, and not one 
“who did not tremble ; on the other, a strong, determined 
“set of men, accustomed to war, good shots, with two 
“ field-pieces. Then I would have liked to hear what the 
“ Anti-Slavery Society would say.” So should we. 


Miss Gorpon’s volume of letters shows what, indeed, was 
known already, that, if her brother was the man of religion, 
he was also the man of honour—a combination which has 
been at times considered as hardly possible by the latter, and 
occasionally proved to be difficult by the former, of these 
types. It is not the smallest proof of the Khedive Ismai’s 
cleverness that when he wished to drag Gorpon back to un- 
congenial and nearly hopeless work, he appealed to the 
Plighted word of an English gentleman. Substantially, the 
same a: was made by the General’s countrymen at a 
later day. What Her Ty—to the natural wrath of 
Some persons, but with the entire approval of every one of 
her subjects competent to have an opinion—calls “ the stain 
“ left upon England for your dear Brother’s cruel; though 
“ heroic, fate” is dark, because when his native Government 


called.on him as the K-nepive had done, it used him for base 
purposes, and failed him at his need, as the Kuepive did not 
do. Admiration for Gorpon’s personal character, for his 
courage, his faculty, and his devotion, is perfectly compatible 
with a doubt whether he was fitted by nature to serve aGovern- 
ment which, as he rather naively put it in his youth, may be 
guessed to live on expedients. His own belief that all great 
things are done by individual adventurers, as he once put it, 
his habit of judging all things by the standard of the fanatic 
(we use the word in his own sense), made him unapt to be the 
servant of a very mundane and hand-to-mouth administra- 
tion. But then he should not have been used, thrust into 
danger, left without support, denied the freedom of action 
which was his only chance of salvation in the absence of 
material resources, and so betrayed to his death in order 
that a Ministry might tide over an evil day. The stain of 
that will not be wiped off, not for all the impudent anger of 
those who helped to put it there, when they are reminded 
of their handiwork, 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


N the race for the prize of destroying the institutions of 
the country, Mr. Lasoucnere has, by a not inappro- 
priate stroke of fortune, obtained a preliminary success. He 
will have the opportunity of convincing those who are 
already pledged to the same doctrine that the existence of the 
House of Lords is both intrinsically anomalous and injurious 
to the welfare of the country. He also thinks fit to enun- 
ciate the abstract proposition that legislators ought not to be 
selected by the accident of hereditary succession. He will 
probably find many supporters on the issue of the expediency 
of inherited privileges and functions, The assailants of the 
House of Lords contend that the descent of the peerage from 
father to son is an exception to the ordinary practice of 
society, yet many commercial and professional occupations 
are transmitted according to the same rule. Tailors and 
shoemakers, solicitors, officers in the army and navy, often 
continue the same trades and professions for several genera- 
tions. There are notoriously banks and breweries in London 
which have belonged to the same families for one or two 
centuries. It is true that the hereditary character of the 
House of Lords was never deliberately designed ; but the 
results of historical causes are always natural and frequently 
convenient. It would be useless to argue the question 
with Mr. LasoucHere ; but the constitution of the House 
of Lords has sometimes of late been unfavourably criti- 
cized by more unprejudiced opponents. Sir Micnart Hicks- 
Beacn declared himself in a late speech at Bristol in 
favour of some undefined change; and less prominent 
members of the Conservative party prefer to surrender 
some of the defences of the House of Lords in the 
hope of saving the rest. Amongst others, Mr. Curzon, 
a rising member of the House of Commons and heir to a 
peerage, has published in the National Review the first part 
of an ingenious essay on the reform, as it is called, of the 
House of Lords. It is not his fault that he discorns the 
inconvenience of the present system more clearly than the 
mode of providing a remedy. Probably in the next instal- 
ment of his essay he will attempt to supply the deficiency. 
Like many of his predecessors, he believes that a liberal 
introduction of life peers would add to the efficiency and 
authority of the Upper House. He is perhaps not aware 
that the right of the Crown to create life peers was recog- 
nized in the case of Lord WENSLEYDALE, although the Law 
Lords, with the solitary exception of Lord Cranwortn, 
unanimously denied the right of such a dignitary to sit 
or vote. No judicial decision has been more clearly ac- 
cordant with constitutional doctrine; but the judgment of 
course rested on precedent and legal analogy, and it had 
nothing to do with the expediency of creating life peers. 
Some peers have probably feared that the hereditary 
character of their order would be endangered by the ad- 
mission of life members, nor is the apprehension wholly un- 
founded ; but the main reason of the discontinuance during 
a quarter of a century of agitation on the subject is that 
the measure is not practically required. A more modest 
estimate of the external requirements of a member of the 
House of Lords has enabled many political and official 
veterans of moderate fortune to accept hereditary 
Some eminent public servants who would have readily 
accepted such an honour have been excluded from the 
House of Lords, not for want of means, but because they 
belonged to the wrong party. The addition of all those 
who could prefer a legitimate claim to promotion would not 
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change the temper or materially alter the character of the 


House. A suggestion which has been made that Chairmen | prod 


of the new County Boards should become eligible for peer- 
or should be admitted as ex officio members, is, to say 
the least, wholly premature. It is not at all certain that 
the functionaries who are to be created by the Local 
Government Bill will, either in capacity or in social station, 
exceed or attain the level of the disestablished Chairmen 
of Quarter Sessions. With or without them, life 
will not materially increase the popular estimation of the 
House. 

It would be difficult in the present state of ion in 
England to constitute a Senate or Second Chamber which 
would be divided by the same party lines with the House of 
Commons. The creation of a hundred life peers, the election 
of the whole body by almost any constituency which could 
be drawn from the present House of Lords, or even from 
the nation at large, would not remove the antagonism be- 
tween a comparatively select body and the nominees of 
household or of universal suffrage. Mr. GLapstone’s peers 
are in the first or second generation almost all Conservatives. 
An Assembly elected under the franchise which was established 
for the House of Commons by the first Reform Bill would 
probably now be denounced by extreme Liberals as exclu- 
sive. The difficulty of providing a substitute for the House 
of Lords is curiously illustrated by the fantastic proposals 
which have been attributed to Lord Dunraven. Under his 
supposed scheme the House was by some undefined process 
to be largely reduced in number, or rather, a smaller body 
of an entirely different character was to be substituted in 
its place. The members were to be nominated in equal pro- 
portions by four patrons or constituencies, themselves whim- 
sically selected. The existing peers, the new County 
Boards, the Crown, and the Prince or WALES were each to 
appoint one-fourth of the whole number, apparently without 
the provision of any special qualification. It would appear 
that the House of Lords was to be kept alive for the sole 

urpose of discharging its elective duties, The Prince or 
Wares was for the first time in English history invested 
with political power, though no provision was made for his 
possible non-existence. There was no Prince of Wales in the 
two reigns before the present, and a similar vacancy would 
occur if a future Sovereign had no male issue. On the 
other hand, if the pro Constitution had been then in 
force, GeorcE III. and his eldest son would each have been 
represented by one-fourth of the House of Lords, while 
another fourth would have been appointed by an irrespon- 
sible aristocracy, and the remainder under a process of 
indirect or secondary election. Criticism would be wasted 
on such a scheme, if it had proceeded from any acknowledged 
author. Lord Dunraven, who naturally disavowed a 
measure which, as he said, would have qualified him for a 
lunatic asylum, is not wholly exempt from responsibility for 
the follies of the actual projector. After withdrawing a 
 watag proposal for the reorganization of the House of 
rds, he had announced the intention of substituting some 
alternative plan which he had apparently not found time to 
complete. ‘Che volunteer who has undertaken to interpret 
his intentions has provided him with a reductio ad absurdum. 
Lord Dunraven was either unable or unwilling to explain 
whether the apocryphal version of his plan included any 
ent of the authentic design. He may be acquitted of 
complicity in the proposed transfer to the Prince or WALEs 
of a prerogative of the Crown, but he probably wishes to 
reduce the number of peers by some arbitrary method of 
elimination. The difficulties with which the anonymous 
projector has come into collision stand in the way of all his 
competitors. 

The enemies of the House of Lords feel or affect deep 
indignation at the number of peers, at other times un- 
familiar with the precincts of the House, who are collected 
on great occasions to vote in support of the leaders of their 
party. It may be admitted that the share of the Scotch and 

rish peers in such proceedings is a scandal which ought to 
be abated. The Duke of Wetuincton, Lord Dersy, and 
Lord Sa.ispury have in succession nominated the repre- 
sentative peers of Scotland and Ireland, and they have con- 
sequently been able to count on their votes. The majority 


of peers of the United Kingdom may be almost as implicitly 
trusted by their leader for the time being. The interests of 
the Conservative party were better consulted in days when 
Liberal Ministers and leaders of Opposition were not 
uniformly defeated in the House of Lords. A perpendicular 
cleavage of opinion is safer and sounder than the horizontal 
stratification which more and more prevails. The walking 


voters, as silent members of the Roman Senate were called, 
uce an irritating effect on their defeated adversaries by 
the display of their numerical strength ; but no process of 
selection or purification which could be devised would now 
reverse the actual balance of parties. The statesmen of the 
House of Lords, if they were left alone by their humbler 
colleagues, would arrive at the conclusions which the Con- 
servative leaders impose on their adherents. If Lord 
DunravEN can suggest any plan for disfranchising the less 
active section of the peerage, the advantages of such a 
scheme will not be proportionate to the gravity of the 
constitutional principles which will be involved. ' 

The silent members of the House of Lords, whatever 
may be thought of their political aptitude, still retain con- 
siderable importance. Almost every peer is a principal 
person in his own neighbourhood for purposes both of 
society and of business. The direct and indirect power 
which he exercises, whether or not it is allowed to be 
advantageous, is indisputably real. The rank may, accord- 
ing to the democratic poet, be but the guinea stamp, but it 
ensures the currency of the coin. Wise legislators concern 
themselves, not with the moral merits of institutions, but 
with the forces which they find in operation. The collective 
influence of the members of the House of Lords is greater 
than their corporate authority. The deference which is 
paid to rank, though it may be denounced as servility, is, 
as long as it exists, one of the facts which must be taken 
into consideration by statesmen. As a Second Chamber 
the House of Lords is more efficient than any other body of 
the same kind, with the exception of the Senate of the 
United States. Those who wish, like Mr. LaBoucuere, 
for its destruction have an intelligible object before them. 
It would be interesting to learn whether professed re- 
formers of the House of Lords wish to increase or ta 
diminish its influence on legislation and policy. The 
House of Commons is not disposed to abdicate its supreme 
control over public affairs; yet any measure which would 
add to the powers of the House of Lords must tend to 
divide the authority which now belongs to the more popular 
Assembly. 


MRS. PROCTER. 


RS. PROCTER’S death last Monday must in one sense 
have been a relief to her friends. For many weeks 
her condition had been hopeless, and she paid in her lingering 
end what Cuartes Lams somewhere call the penalty of a 
good constitution. In some other respects the circumstances 
of her old age were extremely fortunate. She had, indeed, 
survived not only her husband, who lived to be an octo- 
genarian, but almost all her children and every one of her 
early friends. She did not, however, fulfil the words of that 
“ awful curse” which so deeply impressed Macavu.ay in the 
Latin inscription—Ultimus suorum moriatur. Her last years 
were cheered by the constant presence ofa granddaughter, who 
succeeded to the place of her daughter, the late Miss Epira 
Procter. Of company she had as much as she could have 
wanted, and until her health suddenly gave way she 
wanted all she could get. Lady Kew herself, whom Mrs. 
Procter did not otherwise resemble, was not a more in- 
defatigable diner-out and attendant at evening parties. It 
is probable that Mrs. Procrer would have agreed with 
the sentiment of the famous sermon in which Srerst 
boldly denied the truth of his text, and asserted by impli- 
cation that to go to the house of feasting was better than to 
go to the house of mourning. It is certain that she 
had a profound. contempt for the apophthegm of Sir 
Georce Lewis, that life would be tolerable but for its 
pleasures. Jounson’s criticism upon Garrick’s line was 
entirely in her vein. “May I smile with the simple and 
“ feed with the poor,” wrote the great actor. “ Let me,” 
said the great man of the world, “smile with the wise, and 
“ feed with the rich.” Not that Mrs. Procrer cared for 
inordinate luxury, still less for vulgar display, It was 
intellectual society which she enjoyed, and to which she con- 
tributed at least as much as she derived from it. Perhaps 
her social success was in some degree due to the fact that 
she had no special accomplishments and no particular 
hobbies. She was not an author, or a musician, or an 
artist, or a woman of science ; but, if the Scotticism may be 
pardoned, just a talker. Her keen native shrewdness an 
homely Yorkshire sense had of course been cultivated 
and overlaid by more than half a century's acquaintance 
with the best intellects of the time. But the original 
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qualities were always there, and her contempt for humbug 
or affectation was proof against many thousands of London 
dinners. The plain virtues of honesty and benevolence, 
especially if combined with a certain superficial hardness, 
were the qualities which she most appreciated, and which 
suited her best. 

Mrs. Procter, as is well known, was the daughter of the 
third Mrs. Bastz Monracu by ber first husband, Mr. 
Sxeprer, and the wife of Mr. Bryan WALLER Procter, 
better known as Barry Cornwati. Her precise age, which 
had been a subject of some speculation, was disclosed, along 
with her second name of Benson, which she never used, in 
the first column of Wednesday’s Zimes. She died at eighty- 
seven. At eighty-six she was not, except chronologically, 
an old woman. Her step was active, her eyesight was 
apparently undimmed, her memory was perfect, and her hair 
retained its original colour. She remembered the Jubilee of 
1809 when she witnessed the Jubilee of 1887. “TI live,” said 
Lord BraconsFiEtp with dignified pathos, in his retirement 
at Hughenden, “I live in the recollections of the past.” 
Mrs. Procrer enjoyed the present too keenly to be thrown 
back upon anything else. But her stock of reminiscences 
was boundless, and to hear her draw upon them was like 
reading the autobiography of the nineteenth century. It 
seems, indeed, as if a whole host of literary celebrities, from 
Keats to Lord Hoveuton, had died again with her. While 
she was alive they could always be called up with a vivid 
distinctness worthy of that wonderful poem, “ How it Strikes 
“a Contemporary.” The graphic simplicity with which 
Mrs. Procter told her stories was beyond all praise. “I 
“¢an always find a word,” said Fox; “ Pirr can always 
“find the word.” It is not too much to say of Mrs. 
Procter that she could always find the word. Her 
crisp, sharp sentences were a rebuke to the mumbled 
sins against sense and grammar which too often pass 
muster for English conversation. She was wont to say 
that her daughter Apexaine, chiefly known to the public 
as a writer of sentimental verse, was the brightest and 
most humorous companion she had ever known. Her own 
sense of humour was exquisite,and she could impart to 
it that subdued tone of melancholy without which the 
deepest humour loses half its charm. Not that that was by 
any means her ordinary style. She loved to tell, with in- 
finite drollery, how she once implored a very eminent friend 
not to keep her a moment in suspense, but to tell her imme- 
diately what the doctor had said of his case. “ He says,” 
replied the great man, with profound gravity, “that I have 
“ two fatal diseases.” ‘“ What are they?” she gasped, in 
despair. “Gluttony and drunkenness,” was the answer, 
delivered with the same imperturbable solemnity as before. 
Perhaps a personal reminiscence of Mrs. Procrer’s ordinary 
manner of speech may be pardoned on this occasion. A very 
humble Londoner and his wife were introduced by her to a 
distinguished novelist who has the happiness of living in 
the country. After duly presenting him to the lady, Mrs. 
Procrer turned round, and, with a wave of her hand and 
the characteristic twinkle of her eye, remarked, “ In London 
“we do not think much of husbands, but this is Mr. 
“ Brown.” Mrs. Procter might have repeated with absolute 
sincerity the touching lines of Lanpor. She warmed both 
hands before the fire of life, and when it sank she was read 


to depart. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF NEWS. 


VHE short conversation in the House of Lords last 
Tuesday between Lord Firzceraup and Lord Dunraven 

was not only amusing in itself, but also highly instructive 
in its lessons. The general public may not perhaps be aware 
that there is an active competition among rival agencies in 
the manufacture of what is facetiously called intelligence. 
By manufacture we must not be understood to mean fabri- 
cation ; for, no doubt, the conductors of this form of enter- 
prise are perfectly honest, and sometimes supply the daily 
Papers with important facts accurately stated. It is, how- 
ever, the case with this as with other forms of industry— 
that demand creates supply. If ascertained truth falls 
short, unfounded gossip must take its place. While Parlia- 
ment is sitting something must every day be “rumoured in 
“ Ministerial circles,” or “ alleged in well-informed quarters,” 
or—most mysterious of all—‘ believed by the heads of de- 
partments,” not, as a rule, the most credulous of men. 


Occasionally the maker of paragraphs has to confess that, 
after all, he is not. omniscient. A meeting of the Judges 
was held the other day, and the country was duly apprised . 
of the occurrence, with the pathetic addition, ‘‘ As the pro- 
“ ceedings were private, little is known of what transpired.” 
This is a pearl of great price ; and long, long may it be before 
our friend the descriptive reporter discovers that a thing 
cannot transpire without becoming known, On Friday 
in last week there was sent out from a Press agency 
a paragraph headed “ Lord Dunraven’s House of Lords 
“Reform Bill,” which was received into the hospitable 
columns of at least one morning journal.. The announce- 
ments contained in it, if we may accept the authority of 
Lord Firzgeratp, “attracted a great deal of attention.” 
They even “startled, perhaps he should rather say 
“ astounded,” that eminent lawyer himself, who seems to 
retain remarkably fresh emotions after more than a quarter 
of a century’s experience on the Irish Bench. So Lord 
FirzGeracp gravely asked whether Lord Dunraven really 
intended to do all the wonderful things attributed to him ; 
and Lord Dunraven, with a pleased alacrity which in 
cynical minds may excite unworthy suspicions, replied, at 
some length, that he did not. There is a class of public 
men whose names figure in the newspapers with extra- 
ordinary frequency in proportion to their actual achieve- 
ments. We do not profess to understand the phenomenon, 
which no one cculd explain better than Lord Dunraven, 
unless it be Baron Henry pe Worms. “ There is no truth 
“ in the report that CrumM ues is a Prussian. He was born 
“at Bath,” &c., &e. “ We are authorized to deny the 
“rumour that the Under Secretary of State for the 
“ Colonies will be at once raised to the peerage, and pro- 
‘* vided with a seat in the Cabinet. The rumour in ques- 
“ tion is entirely premature,” and so forth, DicKENs was « 
great man. If he did not care much for party politics, ho 
thoroughly understood the mind of a politician. 


But we must return to “Lord Dunraven’s Bill,” whicii 
may possibly have been drafted by a wicked wag. That the 
measure would propose to “limit the number of Peers,” 
thereby curtailing the Royal Prerogative without the tedious 
preliminary of a message from the QuEEN, is a trifle hardly 
worth mentioning except by a constitutional pedant. The 
new House of Lords would be chosen partly by the old 
House, partly by the Crown, partly by the Prince or WALES, 
and partly by the “new County Boards.” It is impossible 
to refrain from a passing desire to see this delightful body 
in full session, and to observe the delicate shades of de- 
meanour by which the County Board peers would be distin- 
guished from the selections of His Royat Hicuyess. But 
let us proceed. ‘The Law Lords to sit by virtue of their 
“ office,” which we were under the impression they did 
already, at least if by “ Law Lords” are meant Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary. The Bishops are not mentioned, but 
wouid doubtless be at once nominated by somebody. “The 
“ measure will also provide that members of the Upper 
“ House guilty of misconduct shall be dealt with by a- 
“ properly constituted tribunal, that the sons of life peers 
“shall not enjoy courtesy titles, that Cabinet Ministers . 
“may speak in either House, and that peers not elected 
“to the Upper Chamber may be eligible for election to the - 
“ House of Commons.” “ Eligible for election” is a beau- 
tiful phrase, meaning, as it must, so much more than merely 
“ eligible,” and illustrating as it does the chaste style of the 
newsmongers. But what we like best in this collection of 
bold felicities is the provision that ‘‘ Members of the Upper 
“ House guilty of misconduct shall be dealt with by a pro- 
“ perly constituted tribunal.” The pseudo-Dunraven, as 
we may be permitted, after an ancient analogy, to call this 
amateur legislator, is not easily satisfied. If a peer cheats 
at cards, he can be expelled from his club. If he commits 
a misdemeanour, he can be summarily convicted by a magis- 
trate, or tried before a judge and jury, as the case may be. 
If he goes a step further, and perpetrates a felony, his own 
order may inflict upon him the same punishment awarded 
by another Court in similar circumstances to a commoner. 
The poor life peers must excite universal commiseration. 
Why should they be invidiously pointed at in this way? 
There are only four of them. They have no courtesy titles 
to bestow upon their sons, who are not even entitled to the 
prefix of “ Honourable.” “Courtesy titles” are not legal 
at all, but depend entirely upon the grace and favour of tre 
Crown. Fancy legislating to deprive four men of a privi- 
lege which is not recognized by law, and which they do not 
enjoy even by custom! If the gentlemen who favour us. 
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with items of verbiage miscalled news were compelled to 
pass a simple and easy examination in the rudiments of 
political knowledge, much waste of printer’s ink might be 
avoi 


THE DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY. 


A TRIFLING outlay of money, and a little industry in 

the use of the scissors on the newspapers of the last 
ten days, will supply any man inclined to the study with a 
considerable mass of material for criticism of our naval and 
military position. Whether it will prove instructive or only 
confusing may be a question, but there is no doubt as to its 
buik and variety. There is the Memorandum of the War 
Office showing the wisdom of the department, and the 
thoroughness of its scheme of work. As a commentary and 
perhaps corrective of this document there are the pro- 
ceedings in Committee of Supply on Monday and Thursday. 
Then we have the Report of the Committee on the fortification 
of ports and coaling-stations as edited for family reading. 
Then there is Mr. Marniorr’s Report on the supply of 
ordnance stores. With this the student should read the 
news from Devonport, given under the heading ‘‘ A Dock- 
“yard Scandal” in the daily press. It will lead him on 
from the army to the navy, which he will find commented 
on at large in Lord Grorce Hamirtoy’s Memorandum. 
Having got so far he will discover that, like the wanderer 
in the pathless expanse of Afric’s sandy desert, he has 
wandered back to whence he did begin. This Memorandum, 
like its sister of the army, shows what an improvement 
there has been of late, and how we now possess an 
Admiralty which does more work, and does it quicker, 
better, and cheaper, than any firm hitherto engaged in the 
trade. The navy, it says, is not only big but growing, and 
if it is not also a-blowing, the Admiralty can blow for it. 
In due course will come further proceedings in Committee 
of Supply, and they will serve to illustrate the Memorandum. 
A man has only to fall to. 

It would be interesting and even useful to set it all by 
way of examination paper to a body of candidates for Parlia- 
ment or the Bar, and require them to say whether it shows 
that the defence of the country is adequately provided for, 
and then give their reasons for their opinion. The answers 
of the Parliamentary candidates would probably be largely 
dictated by considerations of time and place; but the others, 
who would of course be youths of sagacity and judicial mind, 
as becomes future members of the wisest, most virtuous, and 
most modest of professions, would have a reply ready. They 
would answer after due reading of the paper that a little 
more precision in the use of terms was desirable before any 
opinion could be formed; that it would be well to define 
* an adequate defence” before deciding whether this or that 
is adequate, and, finally, that the greater part of what the 
soldiers, sailors, and politicians said was not evidence. Tho 
Memorandums seem clear enough, no doubt; but then they 
are, after all, partisan statements, and need the support 
of proof themselves. The proceedings in Committee are 
bewildering. When they are compared with the official 
statements, it is difficult to believe that the parties are 
talking about the same things. Happily it is not necessary 
to go into all the details copiously quoted on both sides ; 
for the naval and military gentlemen are at least trying to 
secure something which will be evidence, and that is the 
one really useful part of the whole discussion. In spite of 
a great many wanderings to right and left, and much 
quotation of facts which are not particularly to the point, 
they have in the main combined to work together for one 
definite object. Captain Cooma, Sir W. Barrretor, Sir 
H. Havetock-Auan, and Sir E. Hamtey have all in one 
way or another insisted that Government should make an 
effort to decide for once and for all what navy, army, and 
stores we doneed. Mr. Hanzury has a motion to the same 
effect standing over. More or less explicitly they all ask 
for the appointment of the Commission of Inquiry recom- 
mended by Sir James Srepnen and his colleagues. The 
unanimity of experts and the support it is receiving are 
naturally annoying to Ministers—which is perfectly natural. 
To be sure, the spectacle of Mr. Broprick and Sir Starrorp 
Norrucore calling piteously on the economists for help is 
ridiculovs enough. Oh for an hour of Mr. Inuincwortn ! 
is not the cry we should select ourselves for the Con- 
servative Admiralty and War Office speakers; but they 
are Ministerials, and the wine they drink is made of 
grapes—of Lord Norrusroox’s grapes. They will change 
their tone when it is clear that the experts are supported 
by public opinion. At present the great object is to secure 


that support. It is also, perhaps, natural, and is certainly 
silly, in some portions of the press to cry out against the 
general demand for more money on the part of sailors 
and soldiers. If the money is needed, it ought to be pro- 
vided. If it is not needed, then the needlessness of the 
demand is susceptible of proof. But neither this nor any- 
thing else can be proved without examination of the 
evidence. The mere facts that professional men are 
well-nigh unanimous in the belief that our defences are 
dangerously weak, and that large support is given to them 
from outside, supply reason enough for calling for an inquiry. 
The Memorandums of the War Office and Admiralty can be 
cited on the same side, Mr. Srannore makes a merit—and 
rightly—of his scheme of defence. Lord Georce HAMILTON 
is pardonably proud of what he can claim to have done to 
improve the administration of the Admiralty and to 
strengthen the navy. But, even if they are allowed all the 
credit they claim, they have still confessed that the depart- 
ments of which they are the heads have hitherto failed to 
discharge their duty. It does not lie in the mouths of 
detected and confessed bunglers (a little strength of language 
may be pardoned when it is necessary to penetrate excep- 
tionally tough obstacles) to demand entire confidence. We 
have a right to insist that they should at least give evidence 
that the trust is deserved, which they can only do by show- 
ing that they do at last realize what the defence of the 
country means. No doubt this can be done without the 
appointment of another Royal Commission. A clear state- 
ment on the part of the Ministry, so worded and so sup- 
ported by evidence as to carry conviction, would do as well, 
or even far better, because the object would be gained more 
quickly and at less cost. In the absence of this, however, 
let us have the other means. We want the miracle, and 
are completely indifferent how it comes. 

The answer of the Ministry has been given as yet in the 
complaints of Sir Starrorp Nortrucore and Mr. Broprick, 
and the stolid official platitudes of Mr.Swrrn. That money 
may be called for by a Commission, that its appointment 
would divide responsibility and display our weakness to the 
world, are the commonplaces which supply the stuff of 
what they call their arguments. The first, which will 
always secure a certain degree of support from the small 
change of Mr. Corppen and the pushing free-lance, is non- 
sense, unless it is to be taken for granted that risk of 
disaster, and perhaps ruin, is a less evil than the spending 
of money in necessary defensive works. Division of respon- 
sibility is bad, but it is not worse than dependence on the 
wisdom of administrators who do not inspire confidence. 
Besides, there is no need to divide responsibility. The 
Commission would devise a scheme which the Admiralty 
and War Office would have the entire responsibility of 
applying or rejecting for cause shown. As for the “ display 
“ of our weakness” argument, the use of it by a Minister 
or even private member should entail an instant birching, 
to be administered by the Speaker at the bar of the House. 
The enemy knows our weakness very well, and on the day 
on which we know it we shall have some chance of beginning 
to become strong. Moreover, if we are weak, whose fault 
is it? and is the policy of the ostrich the wisest to follow 
under the circumstances? These are questions which the 
Admiralty and War Office may profitably perpend. A 
Parliamentary Committee to inquire into the organiza 
tion of the naval and military forces is not what is wanted. 
The need at present is the formation of some definite esti- 
mate of the amount of material resources, and the number 
of ships and men required to defend the country. We shall 
not be an inch nearer knowing that after the Committee 
has inquired, as fifty others have done, into organization. 
What the organization is to do, and what it is to do it with, 
are the essential things to be learnt. They, however, are to 
be pushed aside, and, subject to some further shuffling of the 
cards, the fighting power of the country will continue to be 
governed with one thought for efficiency and two for the 
temporary interests of the Ministry. It is an appropriate 
enough ending for the confused talk on the Estimates. After 
the encounter of tough Parliamentary Greeks, after Mr. 
Srannore's japes at Lord Ranpotpn, and Lord RanpouPH’s 
attempt to fascinate the military men by insisting on an 
increase of the army, and also win the love of the so-called 
economists by calling for a reduction of the Estimates, this 
was the lame and impotent conclusion which was to be 
expected. We shall get no better till Ministers are made to 
understand that it is not their interest to neglect the defence 
of the country, as fom" 
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LORD HARTINGTON AT IPSWICH. 


ORD HARTINGTON’S address to the Liberal Union- 
ists of Ipswich is, if we mistake not, his first political 
utterance since the commencement of the Session. He took 
no part in the debate on the Address, and though, as we 
now learn, the discussion of Sir Cartes RussE.t’s motion 
and Mr. BrapLaven’s amendment found in him a formidably 
critical listener, it did not move him to break silence. There 
was, of course, no reason why it should. The course of the 
last-mentioned debate and the analysis of the succeeding 
division sufficed to show clearly enough what were the 
general views of Lord Harrineron’s party on this subject. 
A few of its weaker members seized one of those opportu- 
nities of compromise dear to the weak, and, after voting 
against Mr. BrapLaucn’s amendment, followed Sir Cuar.es 
Russet into the lobby. But every considerable group of 
politicians is certain to contain its proportion of men who, 
hesitating to join in an open attack on the constituted 
guardians of order, will yet lend themselves to attempts 
to undermine its fundamental principle. The ability 
and the common sense of the party expressed them- 
selves with sufficient plainness through the mouths of 
Sir Henry James and Mr. CoLines, and no declaration 
from its leader was required. Lord Hartineton, however, 
has attentively studied the attitude of the Gladstonian 
party on the subject—emphasized, as it was, by Mr. 
GLapDsTONE’s own significant abstention from taking part 
in the debate—and he has taken early occasion to give 
the public his impressions thereon. The ingeniously dis- 
ingenuous character of the line which they have taken 
could not be more effectively exposed than it was in Lord 
Hakrtinoton’s strictly matter-of-fact and unrhetorical ac- 
count of it. Without giving their open sanction to the dis- 
orderly and riotous proceedings which accompanied the 
London demonstrations, they have unmistakably revealed 
their desire to apply in the metropolis, so far as they dared, 
‘the methods on which they rely in Ireland. It is quite 
true, as Lord Hartincton remarked, “that in the main 
“resolution proposed by the Opposition they committed 
“ themselves to nothing; they do not express any opinion 
“on the action of the Government; and they have not 
“‘ ventured to censure the conduct of the Government in 
“‘ repressing these disorderly assemblies.” Nevertheless, 
they supported an amendment which they did not them- 
selves think it expedient to bring forward—an amendment 
which was in the nature of a censure on the action of the 
police, “who acted under the orders of that Government 
“ whose conduct these same men had not ventured to im- 
“ peach ”—and so, though they did not commit themselves 
here, as in Ireland, to the support, in so many words, of the 
disturbers of law and order, yet, so far as their votes of last 
week went, “they have done what they could to weaken 
“the arm of the law and the authority of the Government.” 
That is a perfectly true and impartial account of the matter, 
and it will be for the public to judge of tactics which are 
as mean as they are mischievous, and not more recklessly 
hostile to the public welfare than contemptibly wanting in 
the courage of their immorality. 


Equally telling was Lord Hartincton’s review of the 
‘relations of the Gladstonians with the Plan of Campaign. 
Noting their leader’s recent correction of his language on the 
subject, and observing with characteristically dry humour 
that Mr. Giapstone’s reported employment of the word 
“assert,” instead of the word “deny,” had not struck his 
adherents as “making any material difference to the effect 
“of his argument,” Lord Harrincron went on to point 
out what is too often overlooked—that Mr. Giapstone’s 
hinted palliation, Jesuitical as it is, of the Plan of Cam- 
Paign is based on the pretence that he has only its tech- 
nical illegality to excuse, instead of having to justify its 

against “the fundamental principles of honesty 
“and uprightness.” On this point, however, much as 
it may need to be enforced and reinforced for the in- 
struction of popular audiences, we need not here dwell. 
It is more to our immediate purpose to follow Lord 
Hartincron into his survey of the situation in Ireland and 
in Parliament, and the conclusions which he has formed as 
to the position occupied by the Government and the Unionist 
party after the conflict of the winter. He certainly is not 
@n observer who can be accused of taking too optimistic 
& view of circumstances or prospects anywhere, and his 
complete satisfaction, therefore, with the present state of 


shrewdly says, the success of the Government in rebutting 
the charges made against them with respect to the admin- 
istration of the Crimes Act is a success which gains im- 
mensely in significance from the manifest and manifold 
disadvantages under which it has been achieved. Nothing 
is easier than the attack, especially to assailants as little 
scrupulous as Mr. Batrour’s ; nothing is more difficult than 
the defence. By the exercise of due industry in Ireland it 
is possible for a Parnellite to arm himself almost daily 
with an indefinite number of plausible cases of grievance 
and hardship. It is, on the other hand, impossible for any 
man or men who represent the Government in Ireland to 
be supplied on the spot with a complete answer to every 
case which may be alleged against the administration of the 
law. The traducer of the authorities has generally twenty- 
four hours during which his slander must necessarily remain 
unrefuted. He gains that point which CLioven perceived 
to be of so much more importance than the mere bearing 
false witness, “The lie has time on its own wings to fly,” 
and it is much to be feared that those who note its flight 
too often fail to remark the shot that brings it down. Of 
those, for instance, who heard it triumphantly asserted 
from the Irish benches that Mrs. ConnE.t, the boycotted 
old dame of eighty, was in reality a “robust and active 
“woman of fifty,” how many are aware that there is 
official evidence in existence of her son being fifty-two? 
Comparatively few, we are afraid; yet this is only one 
among many illustrations of the unfair advantage which the 
attack enjoys over the defence, and with all these things 
against them it is much to be able to boast, as Lord 
HartincTon well says the Government are entitled to do, 
that “not a single instance has yet been alleged which 
“ affords proof of any substantial injustice having been in- 
“ flicted under the operation of the Crimes Act.” 


The endeavour, in short, to prove that the Act has been 
oppressively administered has failed as conspicuously as the 
attempt to show last year that its enactment was in itself a 
measure of oppression. This, in fact, is the third unsuc- 
cessful agitation in which the Gladstonians have engaged in 
connexion with the matter. They threatened, and tried, to 
“ raise the country ” against the Crimes Act while it was 
before the House. They declared their intention of stump- 
ing England and Scotland to denounce it and its authors, 
after it was passed, but before it had come into active opera- 
tion. And now, again, they have formally arraigned the 
administration of it, with all the wealth of invective at their 
command and all the unscrupulousness of assertion that 
distinguishes them. ‘The country, however, has not been 
“roused to indignation; the country has not been con- 
“ vinced that there is any oppressive intention in the Act or 
“ any oppressive operation of it ; and the country believes 
“rightly that the Act has only been passed and is only 
“being administered for the repression of evil infinitely 
“more serious, for the suppression of tyranny infinitely 
“ more oppressive, than any which, in the wildest moments 
“ of exaggeration, can be attributed to the officers of the 
“law in the execution and administration of the Act.” 
And what is more—though Lord Hartineron has spared 
the feelings of the discomfited Gladstonians so far as to leave 
the fact unnoticed—they have themselves become at last 
conscious of the position in which they stand. They have 
struggled long and hard against the conviction, but at length 
it has been brought home to them. They know now that 
all that talk about “sweeping the country,” with which 
they have allowed their ears to be amused by some of their 
more feather-headed counsellors, is grossly ridiculous ; and 
the last two elections have probably taught them that the 
pseudo-science on which all these follies of prophecy have 
been based is about as much worth the attention of rational 
politicians as Esoteric Buddhism. The elections which 
deceived them were the first which had occurred for some 
time, and with their heads full of their own vacation 
rhetoric, their exultation deserved to be described, after the 
strange titleof one of CoLEripcr’s short poems, as “ Something 
“ Childish, but Very Natural.” They have now, however, 
put away childish things; and though evidently a little 
“ down on their luck,” they show a commendable disposition 
to face the uphill work before them like men. It only remains 
for Unionists to make the hill so steep for them that they 
= last see the advisability of going round by another 
ues 


Matters is all the more reassuring. As he truly and 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN'S DESPATCH. 


M* CHAMBERLAIN'’S despatch to Lord Sarispury 
was a seasonable commentary on Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s 
latest speech. The coarse expression of political spite 
serves as a contrast to a plain and unimpassioned narrative 
of a successful negotiation. Mr. Cuamperwarin’s acknow- 
ledgment of the friendly courtesies with which he has been 
received confirms the reports which have been hitherto pub- 
lished on the subject. ‘the only pretext for Mr. O’Connor’s 
vulgar invective was the assumption that the Government 
had selected a diplomatic representative whose efficiency 
might be impaired by personal prejudice against a sup- 
porter of the Irish Union. It would not have been sur- 
prising if some American Nationalists had taken the oppor- 
tunity to offer affronts to Mr. CaamBertain and his 
employers ; but it may be inferred from their inaction that 
they thought it inexpedient to defy public opinion. Ameri- 
can statesmen, even when they have been accustomed to 
court the Irish vote, decline any public recognition of the 
claim of foreigners to direct their political conduct. Mr. 
GLADSTONE, in his latest contribution to the literature of the 
Home Rule controversy, suggests as a reason for concession 
the resentment which Americans may be supposed to feel 
in consequence of the exclusive interest which Irish electors 
take in the affairs of the country from which they derive 
their origin. In the present instance there has apparently 
been no attempt to interfere. According to Mr. O'Connor, 
the negotiation ought to have failed; but up to the present 
time it has been successful. The Senate, even if it refuses 
to ratify the treaty, will not allege the wrongs of Ireland as 
the reason of its dissent. If Republican politicians dis- 
approve of the treaty on the ground of its provisions, their 
motives are perhaps not wholly unconnected with calcula- 
tions of the strength of the Irish vote; but there is no 
reason to believe that the opposition is in any degree directed 
against Mr. CuamBertain. Mr. Giapstone admitted both 
that the despatch of a special mission to Washington was 
opportune and that the envoy was judiciously chosen. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN probably shares the admiration of American 
institutions and of the national character which is generally 
entertained by politicians of advanced Liberal opinions. He 
was consequently able to repeat polite commonplaces without 
ceasing to be sincere. 

The formal conciseness of Mr. CHamBerwatn’s official 
‘report was expanded into an argumentative vindication of 
the treaty in his speech to the Canadian Club of Philadelphia. 
His apology is addressed to Americans and Canadians ; for 
he was entitled to assume that all serious English politicians 
-would heartily welcome even a provisional settlement of an 
ancient and dangerous dispute. It was not worth while tc 
anticipate or to refute the objections of Mr. Lasoucnere 
and Mr. O’Connor. Although it is not universally true 
that a judgment must be just because it dissatisfies both the 
contending litigants, Mr. CuambERLAIN was fully justified 
in quoting the censure of the treaty which had been 
simultaneously pronounced by an American and a Canadian 
newspaper. He had received on the same day a copy of 
an important newspaper, published in Canada, which de- 
nounced the agreement “as an abject betrayal of all the 
“rights of Canada,” and an article “in an influential 
“organ published in New York, which declared that the 
“ humiliation of the United States was now complete, and 
“ that there had been a cowardly betrayal and a cowardly 
“abandonment of all the claims and contentions of this 
“ country.” Mr. CuamBervain added the ironical remark 
that “the two journals are consistent with one another 
“* because they are organs of the Oppositions to the respective 
“ Governments which are answerable for the treaty.” It 
might perhaps have been prudent to abstain from a com- 
ment which seems to commit powerful parties to the policy 
which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN earnestly deprecates. There is 
undoubtedly some force in the unanimous condemnation 
-by two parties, on opposite grounds, of a treaty which 
is avowedly a compromise. Zealous party politicians fasten 
upon the concessions which have been made on their own 
side, and undervalue the price which has been paid for 
the surrender of a portion of their claims. In one sense 
the Canadian Government may have made the greater 
wacrifice, because, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN justly contends, the 
language of the existing treaty favoars their contention. 
According to a wider view of expediency, the Canadians 
had a strong interest in yielding to their powerful 
neighbour all the conveniences and facilities which could 
be reasonably demanded. The technical right by which 


Canadian cruisers have seized American fishing smacks 
is a damnosa hereditas or burdensome possession. It is 
certain that the habitual enforcement of the right would 
lead to quarrels in which the owners of the disputed fisheries. 
would not be always in the right. Fishermen and sailors 
are likely to take a liberal view of their own rights, and to 
enforce or resist with excessive vigour unpalatable measures 
in which they are directly interested. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is 
entitled to declare that “everything which the courtesy of 
“ nations or the convenience of fishermen can require has 
“ been and will be freely accorded by the Canadian Govern- 
“ ment.” He had already said that “Canada had a legal 
“right to refuse the greater majority of the concessions 
“ which have been made in this treaty.” 

The disputants, who are accused in the same words of the 
crime of betrayal, are perfectly satisfied with an arrange- 
ment of which both of them seem at first to have despaired. 
The agreement between the English and American Com- 
missioners supplies positive evidence of the wisdom of the com- 
promise at which they have arrived. The Presipent and the 
Secretary of State, whose opinion would command great 
weight even if it were not strengthened by their high official 
position, entirely concur in Mr. Cuampertatn’s estimate of 
the results which have been attained. Neither Mr. CLEVELAND 
nor Mr. Bayarp agrees with “an eminent politician” who 
told Mr. CuamBertain that the fishery question was so 
paltry a matter that it was a question which politicians 
would think it safe to play with. ‘The Presrpent has already 
urged upon the Senate the propriety of ratifying the treaty. 
The Secretary of Stare showed his cordial appreciation of 
the proposed settlement by writing a letter, to be read at the 
dinner at Philadelphia, in the same spirit in which Mr. 
CuaMBERLAIN addressed the meeting. He said that the 
“ work of your distinguished guests was one of high honour 
“and usefulness, well deserving grateful recognition at the 
“ hands of all who have at heart the happiness and welfare 
“ of Canada and the United States.” In another sentence, 
which was virtually addressed to his own countrymen, Mr. 
Bayarp expressed an earnest hope “that the blindness of 
“ partisanship or the influence of local selfishness or igno- 
“ vance may not be suffered to deprive the two countries of 
“ the great benefits” of the treaty. He would confirm Mr. 
CHaMBERLAIN’s explanation of the modus vivendi, as it is 
called, by which the Commissioners have endeavoured to 
provide for possible or probable delay in the ratification. 
The main provision of the scheme which is appended as a 
supplement to the draft of the treaty is that, while it lasts, 
American fishermen may obtain all the facilities which 
they require on payment of a licence duty. The amount as 
well as the nature of the proposed tax is loudly denounced 
by the opponents of the treaty. As Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
reminds them, the contract will in every case be voluntary, 
and, consequently, fishermen who object to the licence duty 
may escape the burden by dispensing with the benefit. They 
have of late repudiated any desire to fish in the territorial 
waters of Canada. They might have obtained the privilege 
if they had been willing to pay a reasonable price, but they 
are now taken at their word. The right of shipping crews, 
of buying bait, and generally of obtaining in Canadian ports 
facilities for the prosecution of their industry will be com 
ceded at any time on their compliance with certain con- 
ditions. If Congress hereafter thinks fit to abolish the 
import duty on Canadian fish, American fishing vessels will 
be at once entitled under the provisions of the treaty to the 
privileges which are in the meantime withheld or suspended. 
There is no probability of such a result, except as part of @ 
general policy of Free-trade. The New England fishermen 
will resist to the utmost of their power the competition of 
foreigners in American markets. Mr. CuHamBERLaly, not 
withstanding the diplomatic aptitude which he has lately 
displayed, sometimes relapses into the attitude of a Parlia- 
mentary debater. In his Philadelphia speech he could not 
deny himself the pleasure of hinting that Congress ought to 
allow to American consumers the benefit of buying fish at 
the natural price. If any nation likes to be taxed, it is not 
the business of foreigners to object. There is little use 12 
proclaiming sound doctrine out of season ; nor is the political 
climate of Pennsylvania favourable to the cultivation of 
sound economy. 

The time which has been selected for the negotiation in- 
volved some disadvantage. ‘The Presidential election will 
take place during the current year, and the contest—or, 83 
it is called, the campaign—will begin almost immediately. 
Candidates and political managers will be tempted to re 
gard the treaty with reference to its probable effect on the 
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election. The Irish vote will have considerable influence, 
and the Protectionist vote will be adverse to ratification. 
The forces of the two great parties are approximately equal. 
The actual Presmpent and the House of Representatives 
are Democratic, and the Senate has a small Republican 
majority. The Irish voters have in former times been 
closely allied with the Democrats; but the Republicans, 
especially if they are represented by Mr. Biarye, will pro- 
bably appeal to popular prejudice against a policy which is 
friendly to England. There is a Protectionist wing of the 
Democratic party under the leadership of Mr. Raypatt, and 
it is not certain whether the party will be unanimous in the 
re-nomination of the Presipent. Unfortunately the imme- 
diate decision rests with the Senate, and the necessary 
majority of two-thirds will only be secured if the interests of 
parties are left out of consideration. The modus vivendi 
which has been devised to meet the contingency of a rejec- 
tion of the treaty will itself require the sanction of the 
Senate. On the whole, the balance of probability is against 
ratification ; but it is not to be assumed, even if the whole 
negotiation proves to be abortive, that it could have been 
prudently postponed. It isa great advantage to have the 
cordial support of the Presipent and the Secretary of 
Strate, whose successors may perhaps favour an opposite 

licy. Even if the ratification is now refused, the probabi- 
lity of a future settlement on the same basis has been greatly 
increased. It is not altogether impossible that there may 
be a Republican secession such as that which procured the 
election of a Democratic President in 1884. The pretence 
that the American Commissioners have betrayed the inter- 
ests of their country is too flagrantly absurd to exercise any 
influence on opinion, though it may serve the purposes of a 
faction. If Mr. Cievetanp is nominated and elected, any 
delay of ratification will probably be corrected before the 
expiration of his second term of office. A Republican Pre- 
sident, on the other hand, would, if the appointment of 
Commissioners had been postponed, have refused to propose 
or favour a compromise. The English Government was, 
therefore, well advised in taking the earliest opportunity of 
attempting to effect a settlement of the dispute. The selec- 
tion of Mr. Cuampertain as the principal negotiator has 
been amply justified. 


GLADSTONIAN DEPRESSION. 


HRISTIANITY, chivalry, common sense, and the 
pagan, but still powerful, dread of Nemesis, are four 
things which do not invariably, or perhaps often, agree in 
their dictates ; but they all counsel abstention from exulting 


and argumentative purposes only that we refer to the deep 
and lasting depression which the Deptford election, and 
the elections which preceded it, have evidently caused in 
Separatist minds. That depression is observable in all sorts 
of places and in all sorts of manners. It cannot, perhaps, 


tion in the close of the Trafalgar Square debate of last week, 
though the incredible imprudence with which Gladstonians 
announced beforehand that Deptford was to be made a test 
whether the order-loving citizens of London loved order 
enough to uphold Sir Cuartes WarREN or not is not to 
be forgotten. But it shows clearly in Mr. Guapstoye’s 
half-melancholy reply to the singularly undistinguished one 
and a quarter per cent. of the English clergy who have 
been got together to send him a Home Rule address. It 
appears, perhaps, in the singularly incautious admission of 
@ Gladstonian newspaper that Lord Jonny Manners (whose 
elevation in rank will not, it is to be hoped, deprive the 
Tory party of the services of one whom the late Lord 
Hovcaton, no sentimental judge, called the most stainless 
politician of our time) is incapable of touching such pitch as 
“Parnellism and Crime.” Alas! there was a colleague of 
Joun’s in the representation of Newark, more years 

than many of us have seen, who has touched the pitch 

Parnellism and Crime without the commas and in too 
real a sense. It may be seen also in innumerable small 
aantens silence as well as of speech during the last ten 

ys. 

But nowhere was it seen more clearly than in the 
much-talked-of banquet which last Saturday celebrated the 
foundation of an Oxford Home Rule League, where not 
pay the promised five hundred, but scarcely two-fifths of 

t number, assembled; where the wise men came, if not 
from the East, yet from the North, in the person of Sir 


by Lord Rirox, and eloquence less equivocally by Sir 
Cartes Russet. The Chairman of that occasion was, 
fortunately for Home Rule, Professor Freeman, and Pro- 
fessor FREEMAN, as his worst enemies admit, has never yet 
feared the face of man or fortune. So he proposed the toast 
of the QuEEN, which “ Home Rulers gave more heartily and 
“more truly than any other class of the people.” The 
unkind Gladstonian print from which we take this quota- 
tion supplies no amplification of the Professor's remarks, 
which, as they stand thus, are a little enigmatical, and must 
remind Oxford readers of a story familiar to them. Home 
Rulers, it would seem, give the toast of the Queen “in the 
“ best sense of the term,” and what that means each hearer 
or reader may be left to discover. But Mr. Freeman pro- 
bably, and indeed, from other accounts, certainly, referred 
to the fact that Home Rulers would leave the person of 
the Sovereign as the sole nexus between the parts of the 
Sovereign’s dominions. The Chairman, however, if he said 
things debatable, seems at any rate to have said nothing 
silly, which cannot be said of Lord Riroy. The death of 
Lord Wotverton and the simple frankness of Gladstonian 
laments on that occasion are surely recent enough to have 
prevented Lord Ripon from talking about the influence of 
wealth at elections as exerted against what he is pleased to 
term Liberalism. Nor, we think, would Mr. Freeman in 
Lord Riron’s case have ventured the statement that Pirr’s 
Union was dead and gone. It isa mercy that there was 
no irreverent Tory undergraduate in the gallery to call out 
“Who killed Cock Robin?” for the veracious spirit of the 
original rhyme would surely have forced even Lord Ripon 
to answer “I and my little party.” But there was no 
such audacious intruder, and Lord Rrroyx came safely to 
the end of his oration. It must have seemed tame tu the 
hearers in any case; tamest when Sir Cuartes RussEtn 
got up and informed them that the present Irish move- 
ment has surpassed in “crimelessness and bloodlessness ” 
any popular movement in the history of the world. Sir 
Cuartes is a lawyer as well as a politician. In the 

latter capacity he may count the blood of landlords and 

landgrabbers as not blood at ali; but in the former he 
should at least be aware that crime is not a matter for 

individual freaks of definition. By the assertions, over 

and over again repeated, of Mr. Giapstong, of Sir WILLIAM 

Harcourt, and of every one of Sir Cmarues’s present 

leaders, except Mr. Joun Morey, the present Irish move- 

ment was begun in crime and carried on in crime till at least 

a few months ago; and it is hardly necessary to say that 

the testimony of history—a better witness than either Mr. 

Guapstone or Sir Wittiam Harcourt—confirms them 

here, and does not stop where they stopped. But it is 

perhaps absurd to treat seriously so wild a statement as 

this. It was made, no doubt, after dinner and to an un- 

critical audience ; but it would hardly have been made if 

the uncomfortable writing of Deptford on the wall had not 

made this experienced advocate feel the necessity of ad- 

ministering a very strong stimulant indeed to his hearers. 

When an ex Law Officer of the Crown vouches for the 

crimelessness of conspiracy and the bloodlessness of murder, 

who shall gainsay him, at least in the house of his friends ? 


There are few better evidences of the loss of political 
morale than the recklessness, or rather let us say the calcu- 
lated desperation, of such protesting too much. Providence, 
it is true, has prepared what may, and probably will, be 
taken as an occasion of forgetting, or pretending to forget, 
Deptford in a forthcoming election. There should be, 
unless there is great mismanagement somewhere, no dif- 
ficulty in holding Melton or Chichester, but an equally safe 
Gladstonian seat is vacant at Gower by tke death of Mr. 
Yeo. It is to be hoped that the seat will be fought; but a 
Tory victory would be at least improbable, and some salve 
should thus be forthcoming for Gladstonian wounds. Such 
an election, however, has no real weight, and may almost 
be neglected, just as, of course, the others mentioned above 
may be neglected likewise, unless in either case there is a 
remarkable change in the balance of the voting. If the 
fury of the weather returns, a fresh batch of vacancies may 
occur, but hardly one of greater importance than that de- 
cided during the last month. The lesson of that batch is 
quite unmistakable. So far, allowing for the invariable 
tendency of bye-elections to go against the Government im 
wer, and even without full allowance for this, the Home 
ule attack has made no sensible advance, and the Unionist 
defences have suffered not even a perceptible breach. The 
victory of Doncaster, however, ought to stir Unionists up 


Batrnazar Foster ; where statesmanship was represented 


to much greater efforts in preparing for conflict in the 
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remoter and more benighted parts of the Kingdom where 
Mr. Guapsroner’s name is still a sufficient, though the only, 
conjuring wand on the Home Rule side. The immense 
Irish vote in some of the large towns of the North is, of 
course, a very great difficulty, but it ought not to be in- 
superable, and the Gladstonianism of Scotland will cer- 
tainly yield to treatment of the right kind in time. The 
change of it into a “ Scotch party,” which the Gladstonian 
leaders evidently half desire and half fear, will be far more 
fatal to its own side than to Unionism. The curious debate 
on Sir Greorce CamMpBELL’s motion on Tuesday night shows 
this very curiously, at the same time that it shows the 
nervous desire of Mr. Guapstone and others not to offend 
Scotch Home Rulers. In this very debate, however, Mr. 
Fintay struck the right note, and it is not rash to hope that 
the echo of his words may spread in Scotland. 


GRASS. 


T has been said that one great source of loss to the farmer is 
the common error that any so-called artificial manure will 
serve his purpose, provided it is cheap and has a nasty smell. We 
are inclined to think that he often loses still more by acting as if 
any herbage that grows of its own accord were grass. When an 
agriculturist allows land to “ go to grass ”—almost as it likes— 
ae, to become a nursery for every pestilent weed of the neighbour- 
hood, and then “ artificials” it, without regard to either seed or 
soil, with the least expensive compound calling itself manure on 
which he can lay his hands, he has reached the very acme of bad 
farming. This, of course, is an extreme case; but something more 
or less approaching to it is far from rare. When the Agricultural 
Returns were published in the early part of the winter, it was 
stated that a large quantity of unlet arable land, in certain dis- 
tricts, had been allowed to fall out of cultivation and to become 
covered with any grasses that grew spontaneously, Land of this 
kind, which hed formerly been worth from 20s. to 40s. an acre, 
was now let at from 3s. to 4s. an acre. The Commissioners 
owned themselves puzzled in many cases as to whether such 
land should be put down as fallow or permanent pasture, and in 
a large number of instances it was eventually returned as the 
latter. When cheap and adulterated artificial manures are thrown 
on “permanent pasture” of this nature, with a view to giving 
it what farmers term “heart,” much such a state of things is 
arrived at as that which we have stigmatized as the summit of 
bad farming. If needy landlords must allow unlet arable land to 
go out of cultivation, they would do well to make up their minds 
at once, and sow it with the coarser permanent grasses and clovers, 
which could be had at something like 6s. per acre, or about half 
the cost of high-class seeding. There would then at least be 
nutritious grasses, of a kind, for a new tenant to pasture his stock 
upon, and the comparatively trifling outlay wentl 2 be well repaid. 
ere can be no doubt, too, that, even if the land is likely to be 
broken up again, it is better that in the meantime it should be 
owing grass than weeds. A single field, on which thistles, 
ocks, dandelions, and rubbishing weeds of other kinds are seed- 
ing, is not only a waste to its owner, but a nuisance to the 
surrounding neighbourhood. 

Where land is regularly and systematically laid down in either 
temporary or permanent pasture, farmers too often sow it with 
seeds which they have themselves gathered from the bottoms of 
their own lofts. Such seeds usually cover the land with grass 
very quickly, for the simple reason that the farmer sows with a 
liberal hand that which costs him nothing; but it is rare to find 
an old pasture free from weeds, and the seeds from the hayloft 
will probably contain those of a number of undesirable herbs. 
When a new pasture is to be made at all, it is well worth the 
expense of starting it with the most carefully selected seeds, and 
even then it is almost impossible to be certain that a few weeds 
will not be sown among them. On the other hand, if the 
seeds in the loft are from a heavy crop of hay that was of first- 
rate quality and grown on the farm, we should infinitely rather 
see used as the foundation of a new pasture than that 
the farmer should go, as many do, to a village grocer or 
chemist and buy any seed-mixture that may happen to be 
lying in his shop. The loft-seeds, under the conditions which 
we have required, at least suit the soil and the climate, where- 
as those in the shop may or may not; and although, as we 
have already said, well-chosen seeds from a trustworthy seeds- 
man would be the best of all, those from the hayloft are pre- 
sumed to be tolerably clean, whereas those in the “ mixture” 
may very ibly be adulterated with the seeds of Yorkshire 
Fog, lavender grass, wild pansy, poppy, chickweed, moon daisy, 
and—worst of all to the dairyman—seeds affected by ergot. 
There can, however, be no difficulty whatever in finding good 
seeds in these days, The names of several firms whose care in 
seed-growing seed-selection is beyond suspicion will at once 
occur to the minds of most people, nor are they likely to be for- 

tten, considering the pertinacity with which they scatter their cata- 

and other advertisements throughout the country. A farmer 
cannot be too careful in choosing his seedsmen; but, when once 
he has chosen them, he 


or his lawyer, telling them all about his climate, the nature of the 
soil he is going to sow on, and whether he wishes to make a 
permanent pasture, or to lay down grass in a rotation of crops, 
adding in the latter case whether it is to be a one year's lay, a. 
two years’ lay, or a three or four years’ lay. This is a very 
ditierent system from going to the grocer and simply asking for 
“crass seeds,” and one that is likely to be followed by very 
ditlerent results. 

There is another matter in connexion with grass in which 
many farmers make mistakes. When their old pastures dete- 
riorate, as they often will, until they do not produce half their 
due amount of fodder, their tenants are apt either to leave 
them alone altogether, and call them “cold, bad, overrented 
fields,” or else to forget that for renovating worn-out pastures 
very special seeds are required, and that their selection should 
depend, to a great extent, upon the cause of the deteriora- 
tion of the special field that is under treatment. Infinite, again, 
as is the value of farmyard manure, it does not always follow 
that what farmers call “a mucking ” is the ay gre! re= 
quired. Strongly as we have urged that unlet land should be 
merely sown with the seeds of coarse but nutritious grasses. 
rather than that it should be left to “ grass itself,” too great 
stress cannot be laid upon the importance of careful prepara- 
tion of land for pasture. There are few greater fallacies than 
to suppose that when land has become too poor to grow turnips. 
or grain it will answer to !ay it down in grass, “ just to give ita 
rest.” To yield rich pasturage land ought to be in a very fertile 
condition, well drained, and very clean. It has been stated 
that there are nearly, if not quite, a million more acres under per- 
manent pasture in Great Britain now than there were five or six 
years ago. Some of it is excellent, but it would not be too much 
to say that a good deal of it is execrable. What would be the 
extra amount of stock that might be reared on this same pasturage 
if the land which has been allowed to “ go to grass” as it pleased 
within the last few years had been but half laid down as it ought 
to have been? Yet the facilities of obtaining good seed, and clean 
seed, and the best varieties of seed, have never been so great, while 
the whole system of laying down land in grass is better under- 
stood than ever, 


SOME LETTERS. 


fhe remind people of what they have said on former occasions. 
is held by some severe critics of the minor morals to be rude, 
and it certainly is unkind. But it may surely be permitted to 
suggest to certain Gladstonians that it is a remarkable error on 
their part to abuse Mr. Bright. We do not agree with Mr. 
Bright any more than we ever did agree with him in any of the 
very numerous points on which we have diflered for thirty 
years and more. Mr. Bright, as far as we know, does not agree 
with us on any one of those points any more than he ever did. He 
has published this week a letter on war, with which we disagree 
just as heartily and completely as we can. We retract nothing 
that we have ever said of Mr. Bright. But, not being entirely 
blind, we happen to see that Mr. Bright, unlike Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, and the rest of 
the ragged regiment, is exactly where he was thirty months, as 
well as thirty years, ago ; and that in that particular point of his 
position we agree with him as we agreed. Persons of intelligence 
on the other side is Gens de bien! Dieu vous saulve, et guard, 
Oui estez vous? Je ne vous peuz veoir,” as that ribald Master 
Francis has it) might surely remember, first, that they have for 
many years been impressing on their own antagonists that it is 
useless, and indeed fatal, to abuse Mr. Gladstone; and, secondly, 
that it is a little awkward to abuse Mr. Bright for simply de- 
clining to move from the very position which for years they have 
been holding themselves, and applauding in others. Two letters of 
Mr. Bright's bearing on the Unionist-Separatist debate have been 
published this week, and both of these seem to have annoyed 
Deparatists very much indeed. The first was addressed to @ 
Rochdale Unionist, who (he must have been a foolish person) was 
disturbed by the assertion of some paid or unpaid lecturer to the 
effect that “ Liberal-Unionists abandoned the traditions of 
their party.” Now several unkind things have been said of Mr. 
Bright lately by his party. But no one, except some Irish 
yahoos not worth taking account of, has disputed that he is very 
well up indeed in the traditions of his party. Some ribald ones 
say that he knows the traditions better than the actual facts; 
but that accusation, it is clear, does not tell here. The question 
is of the traditions, Zccothe great traditio :— How strangely 
your lecturer and his chairman and the ron ha at the meeting 
are able to forget what happened only two years ago. Mr. 
Gladstone changed his views on the Trish question and they 
changed with him. If he had continued to hold his former 
opinion I doubt not they would have still adhered to him and to 
his former policy, and they would have supported his coercion 
policy as it was supported by the Liberal party in the years 1881 
and 1882, Surely the Liberals who follow Mr. Gladstone might 
be a little more tolerant of those who cannot change their 

garments so readily as they have done. It is more easy to follow 
a leader asking no questions, however dark the road; but it were 
but decent to allow to others the right to doubt and to stand firmly 
by their own principles and policy.. Mr. Gladstone's friends do 
not know what is his scheme for the future. The old scheme was 
destroyed by a vote of Parliament, confirmed by a vote of the 
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constituencies, and there is nothing now in its place; and what 
is curious and amusing is that none of his friends dare ask 
him anything of the future. They are afraid of inviting him 
into a trap. He has led them into a trap, and they are very 
angry that the Unionists will not join them there.” We said 
just now that it was wrong of Gladstonians to abuse Mr. Bright; 

t we retract. They would be more or less than human if 
they did not. For sheer cruelty, for brutal statement of fact, 
this letter will take rank with anything in political history. Mr. 
Gladstone did change his views; even Mr. John Morley will not 
deny that. The demand for tolerance of the “quick change” is 
surely reasonable; even Mr. Campbell-Bannerman cannot deny 
that. Theold scheme was destroyed ; even Sir George Trevelyan, 
who presented himself as a candidate on this distinct under- 
standing, cannot deny that. Mr. Gladstone’s friends do not know 
what is his scheme for the future; Sir William Harcourt, who 
will deny almost anything, cannot deny that. And so each 
chamber of the Brightian revolver sends a bullet home. Poor 
things! It is no wonder that they squirm. 

But this wicked Mr. Bright (with whose letter on war we 
heartily, as we have said, disagree) had not done with the 
squirmers. He writ yet a verbosa et grandis epistola to the Unionist 
meeting in silly Suffolk, where Lord Hartington (that bad 
man!) was to be the chief speaker, and a wicked Duke was to 
preside. And the letter to the ple of Ipswich was even 
worse than the letter to the pecple of Rochdale. Here it is:— 


Dear Sir,—I am glad to see that you are about to hold a great and, 1 
hope, a successful Unionist meeting. I wish I could send you a few words 
of encouragement that might be worthy to be read at the meeting. Has 
it occurred to you and your friends that Mr. Gladstone’s supporters rarely 
discuss his Bills or the great question which has for a time ruined the 
Liberal party? They do not defend his Bills. Nobody who is familiar 
with their details is able or willing to do that. They prefer to attack the 
Government and to denounce Mr. Balfour, and to spread abroad extrava- 
gant falsehoods as to the objects of the Crimes Act, and as to the barbarous 
manner in which it is enforced. They have got sympathy for mayors 
of Irish cities, for editors of disloyal newspapers, for priests who forget 
that their true mission is one of ce and not of violence, and for 
Englishmen, county gentlemen and others, who show their patriotism 
by aiding the revolutionary movement in Ireland; but they say almost 
nothing on behalf of the humbler class of men who find themselves in 
prison for offences to which they have been incited by these gentle- 
men disturbers of the peace. As to the severity of punishments in- 
flicted, let us compare them with some cases nearer home. Two or 
three weeks ago I noted two cases in London police-courts. A young 
woman, a domestic servant, was convicted of having stolen one 
penny on two occasions—twopence in all, She was sentenced by the 
magistrate to six weeks’ imprisonment. Another case was that of a 
woman who had taken a small sum for pretending to tell the fortune of a 
servant girl. The exact sum I do not remember—perhaps a shilling or 
half a crown. She was sent to prison for twelve weeks, with hard labour. 
Now, consider the guilt of these women, and compare it with the hundred- 
fold guilt of the men whose writings and speeches have caused the terrors 
of boycotting, mutilation of cattle, the outrages and murders which have 
disgraced Ireland and shocked mankind during the last seven years! I 
suppose there are few men in Ireland who have had a severer sentence 
under the Crimes Act than this poor fortune-teller in London ; but great 
party leaders write and speak violently on Irish sufferers, and ask British 
constituencies to change a Government in order to put an end to cruelties 
s0 barbarous as those to which, they say, Mr. Balfour gives his sanction. 
Surely in all our modern history there is no instance of a humiliation so 

t as that to which the bulk of the Liberal party has been reduced by 
its blind following of a leader who, towards the close of a great career, 
has committed himself to a grievous error and, as I hope and believe, to a 

licy to which his country will never consent! Perhaps you will excuse 
- for the rather long letter I have written.—Yours very truly, Joun 
RIGHT. 


For our parts, we shall excuse this rather long letter. But so 
hideously and intolerably annoyed were the Gladstonians by it 
that the chief Gladstonian newspaper actually omitted all the 
passage which explains what Mr. Bright meant by “ humbler 
class of men,” and then, on the strength of the omission, charged 
im with not considering Patrick Corcoran and the other 
printers and news-sellers. Ah! why, good gentlemen, confess 
the weakness of your case in this way? How much simpler 
to have omitted the whole letter, and thus escaped this little 
humiliating confrontation with the facts! If the good gentle- 
men had only quoted Mr. Bright's letter instead of garbling it, it 
would have been seen that there is nothirig in it at all bearing on 
Patrick Corcoran, but on the boycotters and cattle-maimers, and 
the rest of them. Still there is much excuse for the good 
inasmuch as must have been aunoyed by 
. Bright's letter. For “Oonfound it, you know!” (as some- 
body says) “ it’s true!” They don’t “ defend his Bills.” They do 
“attack Mr. Balfour” in exactly the language—“ skunks” and all 
—which used to be used a year or two ago against Sir George 
Trevelyan, They do “get sympathy [Heaven save the mark!) 
for mayors of Irish cities, for editors of disloyal newspapers, for 
priests who forget that their mission is one of and not of 
violence, for Englishmen, county gentlemen and others who show 
patriotism by aiding the revolutionary movement in Ireland.” 

eant qui contra nos nostra dixerint! What an objectionable 
creature is this Mr. Bright! Again, we retract all that we have 
said against his abusers. It is quite intolerable that a Liberal of 
ye unblemished Liberalism should tell Liberals their fact 
Way. 
Trying, however, as this must be for Gladstonians, it might 
be less trying if the other person would hold his tongue. But 
the other won't. A more miserable maunder than the letter 
tothe Dean of Winchester which appeared in last Monday's papers 
ever issued even from Mr. Gladstone's mouth or pen. Let 


us the inning and end of the letter, ample scope though 
gives take its middle. Mr. Gladstone in- 
ed the least distinguished list that could even by a fantastic 
chance be got out of the great roll of Anglican churchman- 
ship, adds this, according to his curious habit :—‘“ Other names 
are known to me of distinguished men who, without concurring in 
every phrase of this letter, agree heartily in its cardinal a el 
tion; or who, having no scruples as to any of its expressions, have 
shrunk from exposing themselves and their families, or the work they 
have in hand, to the consequences of a public declaration of this 
kind ; consequences known to me in more than one painful instance.” 
Ah, really! And it is Mr. Gladstone—a man who, to do him 
justice, knows most phases of civil (except Irish) and ecclesiastieal 
istory—who thinks that this state of things bodes victory. Was the 
Creed of Niczea forced upon the Christian world by “ distinguished 
men who, without concurring in every phrase of it, agreed hear- 
tily in” something which every one may fix for himself? Did 
Athanasius “shrink from exposing himself and his family, and the 
work that he had in hand,” to the uncomfortable blackkallings of 
the Arian? Were the famous “ company of poor men ” (we don't 
admire them much, but we salute them as the kind of enemy we 
respect), who, with Cromwell at their head, forced for a 
time, at any rate, their will on the aristocracy and the demo- 
cracy of England alike, this kind of folk? “No; by Allah!” 
as Mahomet said, in a not wholly diverse case. Nor was any 
party that won, or that deserved to win, in any crisis of the 
world constructed after this fashion. To Mr. Gladstone, by all 
means, let the persons who “ agree heartily without concurring,” the 
rsons who, “ having no scruples, shrink,” flock, and rally. Let 
im take them all, and make his best of them. If any is fearful 
and fainthearted, let him promptly go and join the Separatists. 
Good journey and good riddance is all that any Unionist of brains 
will have to say. But if there be anybody who has the courage 
of his opinions, and the sense of the greatness of England, and the 
determination to stick by principle, whatever a party leader may 
say, then let him follow the Unionist banner. If he must have 
a leader and is a Tory, he cannot go very wrong with Lord 
Salisbury ; if he is in the same case and is a Whig, it is not likel 
that Lord Hartington will lead him far astray; if he is a Radical, 
he may reflect that there are worse Radicals than Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Bright. At any rate, he will not be following a leader to 
bely principles which that leader himself held no later than the 
year 1885, and which he has betrayed, as he betrayed Toryism, 
as he betrayed the Church of Ireland, as he betrayed Gordon, as 
hag betrayed everything and everybody that ever trusted in 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


A LIST of the various callings which Mr. Toole has adopted 
on the stage would be of an amazingly exhaustive cha- 
racter if it could be drawn up. He has worn the purple and the 
rags of the street boy, he has been seen in uniform of all de- 
scriptions, there is scarcely a profession he has not essayed, and 
he would have to search diligently in the Post Office Directory 
to find a trade he has not practised. The task of discovering new 
characters for him becomes harder as time goes on, and it was a good 
idea on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Merivaleto make himaDon. There 
is ample scope for Mr. Toole’s humour and eccentricities; how 
ludicrous is the Dean’s mock dignity and his distress under the 
highly compromising perplexities which overwhelm him, those who 
are familiar with the famous comedian’s method—and who is 
not ?—may readily imagine. A brilliant improbability distin- 
guishes the play The Dean’s nephew, named, like himself, 
Horace Josiah Milliken, has married Dora Sparkle, a ward in 
Chancery, and it is made to appear that the contemner of 
the Chancellor's jurisdiction is the Dean himself. This is a 
peculiarly heinous crime in the eyes of Mrs. Coventry Sparkle, 
whom Mr. Milliken wants to marry, and in the eyes of his late 
housekeeper, Mrs. Kimbo, now landlady of the “ Bull and Mitre” 
inn, who wants to m Mr. Milliken ; and these two ladies make 
the Dean's life an affliction to him. Dora, it should be remarked, 
declares that she has married the elder Milliken ; her reason for the 
deception being that she has learnt what penalties may overtake 
the husband of a ward in Chancery. Mr. Mfilliken's troubles cul- 
minate when a couple of officials ap in Camford to arrest 
him. It is odd to notice how outh cmeele arises from the 
exhibition of mental distress—at times, of course, when the audi- 
ence is aware that the distress arises from a misapprehension. 
Here we find Mr. Milliken forced at last to resort to the desperate 
expedient of escaping from the window of his own room in 
college, only, however, to find his captors waiting for him below. 
Disaster can go no further, and so all comes right; a way out of 
the difficulty being found by Mrs. Sparkle’s declaration that her 
niece was not made a ward until after what is now ascertained 
to have been the date of her marriage. On the stage this suffices 
to control the officers, who go away without arresting anybody. 
Mr. Toole receives excellent support from his company. Miss 
Marie Linden’s performance of Dora, who visits her undergraduate 
husband's rooms disguised in cap and gown, is at once bright and 
ye The vein of humour, of the possession of which 
has given so many proofs, is skilfully drawn upon, and the 
humour is fresh and genuine. Miss Kate Phillips is well suited 
with the part of Mrs. Coventry : = and her flirtations with 


the Dean are highly diverting. Ewily Thorne is admirably 
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fitted as Mrs. Kimbo. Mr. Billington gives an apt companion 
to Mr. Toole’s ; and Mr. Shelton is a diverting gyp. Mr. 
©. W. Gardiner and Mr. Lowne play well as undergraduates, 
The dialogue contains many excelent things. 


A DAY WITH THE CALPE HUNT. 


T is half-past nine o'clock on a breezy February morning at 
Gibraltar, and the crowds in the Waterport Street part and 
close again as riders pass, singly or in groups, towards the North 
Front. We have men in pink with the Hunt button or in tweed 
jackets; men in snowy leathers or drab breeches and gaiters ; men 


in lustrous black tops or brown field boots. Ladies, too, are fairly 


numerous, though few of them mean hunting, as the meet is at the 
Long Stables, fourteen miles away, and the double ride is hard 
«work. We have now reached the Casemate Square, where knots of 
soldiers in fatigue dress look on us sympathetically. We proceed 
through the Land Port Gate to the causeway, which lies between 
Gibraltar Bay and the great north-western shoulder of the Rock. 
To the left curves the shore, on the right frown the Galleries 
‘whence speak at need the oracles of war. Next comes the Bayside 
Gate, then the huts on the North Front, and, lastly, the line of 
British sentry-boxes that fringe the neutral ground. In front 
iooms his Catholic Majesty’s good town of Linea de la Concepcion, 
home of all filth and beggary, through which lies our road to the 
pure air and firm sands of the bay. 

Away to the west a small cavalcade is following the shore by 
a short and privileged route. We ride along the sides of stony 
streets with a foul and central gutter, splash through pools of 
stagnant water, pick our way between boats, nets, dead dogs, 
and live cripples, and are now fairly cantering on the beach. A 
lovely stretch of sand, thirty feet wide, curves away crescent- 
like to the west. The Governor is a quarter of a mile ahead of 
as, and, much further in the distance, we see the huntsman and 
»whips, a plump of scarlet coats, with a tide of erect tails eddy- 
ing about their horses’ heels. We pass from the skirts of Linea 
to Orange Grove, a village of the whited-sepulchre class. Our 
company'on the beach varies every minute. ere are strings of 
donkeys laden with slabs of cork; cabs with leather curtains, 
and full insides ; women grasping their last purchase at Gibraltar 
or Algeciras; men with red handkerchiefs wound turban-wise 
round their hats; lines of fishermen hauling in their nets, and 
carabineer sentries whom boredom has marked for its own. Here 
a mounted officer, cloaked to the eyes, blows an inexpensive 
cloud. There one of the jeunesse dorée of Algeciras or Linea 
beams on us from a hired hack. A wonderful being is this youth. 
Perched on a motley heap of pads and rugs, his feet buried in 
green shovel stirrups, one hand on the flapping reins, the other 
on his manly hip, te bumps proudly past los Jngleses, with his 
hat over one ear. Such of us as retain aught of our Eton 
classics mutter sadly, “ Non his juventus orta parentibus.” But 
away with moralizings on a hunting morning! At Orange Grove 
we leave the keach, and ride in a northerly direction over the 
Carteian hills, not without a look back at the Rock, rising large in 
the distance. And now the ground sinks sharply downwards, 
and we look to our going awhile. Then a small stream is crossed, 
ave ride fast over a sandy road, bordered by prickly-pear hedges, to 
the First Venta, and emerge into the green plain that skirts the 
Guadarranque river. We canter in broken groups over the rough 
turf chequered with small muddy pools, leave the Duke of Kent's 
farm to our right, and enter the outskirts of the Cork Woods. On 
our left lies the river, deep sunk in its rocky bed, and the range of 
hills on whose side gleams the white convent of the Almoraima. 
Before us stretches the wilderness of gnarled and fantastic cork- 
trees. From the door of the Second Venta mine host looks regret- 
fully at the good custom which is speeding, past his doors, to the 
forlorn and grass-grown embankment of the Algeciras railway 
that knows neither sleeper nor wheel. Before long we swerve 
aside into a hollow track, bordered by splendid old trees, and come 
avithin sight of the Long Stables, our trysting-place. Here and 
there are dotted red coats and riderless horses, for the hounds have 
been here some little time. We also dismount awhile, and the 
Secretary moves about busily to collect field money. This done, 
ave mount, the dogs precede us with professional alacrity, and we 
all plunge into the woods that clothe the skirts of a craggy range 
that rises above our place of meeting. Tangled bushes, knees of 
ancient rock, sandy slopes, clay hollows, dry torrent-beds, and 
patches of marsh are taken in turn. The Rock ponies stick at 
nothing, and their riders have only to stick on. The wood is 
unusually thick, and the field divides perforce into groups or 
strings that pass where they can. 

And now there is a stir ahead, the hounds become clamo- 
rous, and Conolly blows a point of war. Some of us are in 
the middle of a bush, others well behind a tree with low and 
sweeping branches, others picking our way down a crumbling 
incline ; but, no matter where we be, “forward” is the word. 
We get out of the wood in a few minutes, and see the hounds, 
though not the fox, straining up a heathery slope topped with a 
belt of rocks that form the sky-line. On we go, as hard as we 
can split, keeping a look-out, however, for the half-hidden boulders 
under foot, which our horses avoid by sudden bounds, very dis- 
pw wd to him that hath no great grip with the knee. But 
the fox has taken right up the rocks, and some of the pack are 
falling behind. Up we go, clattering and stumbling, but not 


stopping, till we reach a long shoulder that curves round the edge 
of a deep valley fringed with small pines and bottomed with 
sand. Here the fortune of war turns against us, for the fox runs 
straight downhill again, and the many who have refrained from 
toiling up with us are now close by him. But there is justice 
on earth, as we learn by the furious din of tongues announcing 
that our friend has gone to earth. Wecan see two or three 
riders dismount and climb up to the of sanctuary, a well- 
known hole in the hillside, and it is clear that our sport is to be 
checked. A glance below and around shows us that every one 
within sight is preparing to rest and to lunch; so we dismount 
and produce our whisky and sandwiches. But there is evidently 
to be no digging-out to-day, for in half an hour the hounds are 
moving off again along the valley below us. We brace up our 
girths and proceed downhill as best we can, most of us leading 
our horses. We find ourselves joining a lengthy string of riders, 
which soon comprises the whole field, and pass from the valley 
to a wide and gradual slope, from the top of which we see 
the Second Pine Wood, where fresh horses are waiting. Just 
as the wood comes within view another fox is started, and we 
enjoy a long and hard gallop over bee a ground, which is abso- 
lutely flat and smooth when compared with the up-and-down rock- 
work of the morning. Our new fox makes one or two a 
turns; but we run into him just before reaching the wood, and 
within five minutes his brush is hanging from the saddle of a 
lady who has been well up all day. Here we lose more than 
half the field, who ride slowly home by the First Pine Wood and 
San Roque. The survivors mount their second horses and move 
southwards towards the Pine Wood Plain. Before we have got 
clear of the trees there isa loud blast in front, the hounds answer 
joyfully, and we hurry up over ground seamed with curved and 
projecting roots. The well-known expanse of brown grass and 

eather is before us and the pace gets hot. Hitherto the fox has 
gone straight away, but now he swerves sharply to a deep de- 
pression on his left hand, which he crosses with a swing which 
sends him up the opposite side without an effort. The hounds 
are well on him, and the field do all they know to keep up, 
though the going is now very rough for horses. Weare soon 
brought uP short by a line of low crags which border the plain, 
and are divided by a small gully from the country beyond. 
Galloping is here out of the question, and, whilst a few ad- 
venturous spirits work their way down in zigzag fashion, we others 
halt above and watch the fox, who crosses the gully and sli 
into one of several thick patches of cover on the far side. T 
hounds, who have missed him by three yards, raise a chorus 
of protest, and patrol the skirts of his hiding-place in twos and 
threes, Some of them work round to the back of it just as he 
steals away across the open that leads to a much larger cover 
behind. ‘They come, they see, and they conquer; and the hunts- 
man arrives only to tind peace restored, save among the victors, 
who have to be “ taught their places” by a suasion not wholly 
moral, Two kills to-day, and eight miles home! So the cry is 
“ Enough!” and we turn soberly in the direction of San em 
which stands out on its hill big and white against the yellow glow 
of evening. The sun will be down in a moment, and we have a 
deep valley to cross before we enter the town; so we keep on the 
move, pick our way down the slope, cross the little stream where 
washerwomen do congregate, climb the muddy hillside whereon 
stand the Plaza and the bull-ring, and find ourselves clattering 
along the paved streets and surrounded by a mob of obstreperous 
boys. Night is coming on apace, and we observe a sympathetic 
silence as we descend the winding road to Campamento and the 
beach. We pass a last line of huts built of reeds, boards, and 
sides of old meat-tins, and there, before us, is the Bay and the 
Rock, already twinkling with lights. The waves at our feet, 
caught here and there by a lingering reflex of the vanished sun- 
light, touch the sands with a kiss of peace. The beach, Linea, 
and the neutral ground are soon behind us, and we return the 
salute of the sentries at the North Front as we pass from Spain 
into England. Our day with the Calpe Hunt is over. May we 
have many like it! . 


NIAGARA IN LONDON. 


MAY people would be inclined to apply to the Falls of 
Niagara the famous saying, “See Naples and die.” Let 
them go, then, to the panorama, “ Niagara in London,” or, as it is 
described more fully, the “ great realistic cycloramic painting,” at 
Westminster. After seeing this show it is difficult to help 
including a visit to Niagara amongst one’s experiences in the 
world. The painting deserves to be M. Philippoteaux's greatest 
success. It is about the most attractive subject that he has yet 
chosen, and certainly one of the most amenable to panoramic 
treatment. As usual, the visitor mounts by a covered stairway 
in acentral drum to the drum’s head—a platform surrounded by 
railings. In devising a panorama it is not always possible to 
make this railed platform appear a natural feature of the scene. In 
views of battles, &c., you find it difficult to associate yourself an: 
your comfortable point of view with the picture, and yet that is 
essential to deception. In the present case your circumstances 
and position tend to heighten illusion. woe Fn leave the 
street you must suppose yourself entering the Museum on the 
Canadian side of the water, Then you climb the stairs, and now 
you come out into daylight on the roof of the building. A beau- 
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tifully fresh morning gaiety seems to fill the air. Apparently 
from under an awning on the top of the house, you look out on a 
lively and coloured scene, bathed in the gentle sunshine of an 
autumn day. When you face the Falls and Goat Island you 
have bebind you the gardens of the Museum —* off into 
natural woods on the rising slopes of a hillside. In front, 
immediately beneath the house you are standing on, a high 
road coasts the heights above the river. Dotted sparsely with 
ups of — and gay figures, it runs from left to right, from 
lifton House Hotel and the ype Bridge to the Horseshoe 
Falls and Prospect House. This last hotel appears comparatively 
close alongside of you on the right. It faces the teal and the 
Falls, and bears on its sun-lit roof groups of painted figures, occu- 
pied as you are, in taking note of the tremendous scene. This gives 
a wonderful sense of reality to the whole view, which is heightened 
when you examine the excellent perspective. The distances are 
most convincingly felt. You seem aware of every foot in the three- 
quarters of a mile which separate you from Clifton House on the 
left and Prince of Wales’s Tower on the right. Goat Island, 
which directly faces you, is excellently painted. Its distance, its 


. atmospheric tone, the local colours of its trees and rocks, and the 


scale of its detail, are given with an air of accurate truth. You 
are as persuaded of the character of the country as if you had seen 
it. You know the amount of wildness, the comparative degrees 
of civilization on the two sides of the river, the nature of the 
foliage, the number and character of the people ~ are likely to 
meet, and the directions you would choose to walk in. The water 
close at hand, both from its not moving and from the impossibility 
of making it sparkle and look translucent, scarcely convinces one of 
its realit with the same force as the rest of the picture. Further 
away, it Caseined most effective, especially in the rapids above the 
Horseshoe Falls. Many visitors will wish to realize the feelings 
of Blondin and Captain Webb when they undertook their feats 
of daring. Blondin crossed just below the Suspension Bridge. 
As one comes up the stairway, a window seems to open on Webb's 
rapids—a fearsome place, indeed, for a human swimmer. As a 
picture, this view comes nowhere near the panorama either in 
general truth or piquancy of detail. The river, in reality nine 
hundred feet broad, gives an idea of quite asmall stream, The 
smallest part of a panorama, though by no means the least in- 
genious or i the public, lies in the arrangement of the 
real foreground. uestionably the landscape-painter will not 
be the victim of Be mare as to where reality stops and painting 
begins ; but even he will find a moment's difficulty in determining 
exactly every point of transition into the woods behind the 
Museum. ‘About the wooden fence, for instance, this is very 
neatly masked. The little pleasure-ground immediately surround- 
ing the Museum has been well laid out to assist in the transition ; 
and, when the real grass flourishes better, the illusion will become 
more complete. Short grass affords but a ticklish and dangerous 

ge to the eye. It is like welding a falsetto to a chest voice 
to pass suddenly on this flat surface from nature to art, The row 
of telegraph-posts on the road offers a better opportunity, and 
one which has been very intelligently used, 


RELICS OF ST. THOMAS BECKET. 


Wwe are not ambitious of courting the proverbial fate of those 
who interpose unbidden between rival combatants; neither 
indeed are we as yet pre to offer any decided opinion on the 
controversy still running its course—conducted, it is fair to say, 
on both sides in the most commendably amicable and courteous 
spirit—between Canon Routledge and Father Morris the Jesuit, 
as to the genuineness of the relics lately disinterred in Canterbury 
Cathedral. On some incidental points at issue we may have occa- 
sion to say a word in passing, vot we may at once confess that, 
with every desire to accept the discovery for what it claims to be, 
it appears to us that “ not proven ” is the least unfavourable verdict 
which can safely be pronounced at the present stage of the discus- 
sion. But at whatever conclusion experts may ultimately arrive, 
the discussion itself is full of suggestive interest not only for the 
historical student but for all Vaglishmen who can appreciate the 
indissoluble solidarity of the national life of their country. There 
can be no doubt that Thomas Becket, or St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
by whichever title we may prefer to distinguish him, is one of the 
most striking and picturesque figures in the annals of medieval 
England, whether or not we sympathize with the religious atti- 
tude he assumed or the cause for which he was content to die. 
In saying this we do not at all forget the great Archbishop and Con- 

r, as the Roman Church reckons him, who less than a century 
before occupied the same historic See, and who has been made the 
subject of a characteristically exquisite monograph by the present 
Dean of St. Paul’s. But if Becket lacks the scholarly refinement 
and saintly grace which have for ages enshrined the memory of 
Anselm in the hearts of many who do not share his creed, that 
very gentleness and refinement contrast with the sterner but more 
impressive grandeur of “ the martyrdom” of his successor. It is a 
significant circumstance, as Dean Stanley has pointed out, that 
before the death of Becket, although Canterbury had already for 
five centuries been the Primatial See of land, its Cathedral 
had not only acquired no European celebrity, but was not even the 
chief ecclesiastical edifice in the city itself, being eclipsed by the 
church of St..Augustine without the walls.: But the great everit 
of December 29, 1170, at once riveted on Canterbury and its 


Cathedral the gaze not merely of England but of Christendom. 
The martyr was canonized two years after his death by 
Alexander IIL, and there was an immediate outbreak of mira- 
culous agency at his sbrine, which long continued to be the most 
popular pilgrimage place in England, while his cult spread rapidly 
throughout every country in — There were relics of him 
preserved at Rome, at Florence, at Verona, at Douay, at St. Omer, 
at Lisbon; there is a chapel dedicated to him at Lyons, and a 
house with an inscription bearing his name at Lille; his figure 
may still be seen in the Church of Monreale at Palermo, and his 
story is blazoned in the beautiful windows of Chartres, of Sens, 
and of St. Ouen, while a chasuble he is said to have worn is 
shown in the sacristy at Rheims, and his martyrdom is elaborately 
embroidered on another still kept in the Cathedral of Anagni; 
the Crusaders founded a church and cemetery in his honour at 
Acre. In England of course the tokens of devout homage were 
more conspicuous and more universal. It is hence that the name 
of Thomas became so common among us, and so many of our 
ancient bells, like that of Christ Church, Oxford, rejoice in the 
name “Great Tom.” Meanwhile between the ardent devotion 
which worshipped him as a saint and the shallow fanaticism, now 
happily obsolete, which could discern in him nothing but a selfish 
hypocrite and “ traitor,” or a furious bigot, room has been found 
for an almost infinite diversity of judgment. By some he has 
been upheld as a champion of popular liberty, by some as @ 
champion of orthodoxy, by others regarded as the upright and 
honest but incurably narrow protagonist of the exclusive privi- 
leges of a clerical caste. It would require more space than we 
have at our command to enter on a detailed examination of 
these and other rival theories here. But it is obvious to observe 
that the unfeigned and abiding homage which for nearly four 
centuries was paid to his neme marks something in his character 
and career which woke a response in the national heart. The 
public a of Henry II. and the costly offerings at his shrine 
might be otherwise explained, but men do not permanently and 
spontaneously honour what has no intrinsic worth. So much 
Bishop Stubbs fully admits, though his estimate seems to us—if 
Mr. Freeman will forgive the suggestion that on any conceivable 
subject they can be otherwise than absolutely agreed—to do less. 
justice than Mr. Freeman's to the memory of “ Thomas,” 

Our immediate concern however is not so much with the 
character as with the tomb and relics of the saint. We may 
spare our readers a minute enumeration—which the curious can 
easily find elsewhere—of the gorgeous ornaments of the shrine to. 
which, just fifty years after his martyrdom, the body of the saint 
was translated amid a splendid assemblage of the highest prelates 
and potentates of England, headed by the Primate and the 
Sovereign himself, then a boy of thirteen. Nor shall we dwell on 
the growing multitude of pilgrims of every nation, rank, class, and 
age who for upwards of three centuries afterwards thronged to lay 
their offerings on the martyr’s tomb. It is more to our immediate 
purpose, as bearing on the recent disinterment at Canterbury, to 
notice what occurred at the end of that period, when 


The ire of a despotic King 
Rode forth upon destruction’s wing, 


and the “ traitor” prelate was rudely ousted from his dignity and 
pride of place, “his images and pictures throughout the realm 
put down and avoided out of all churches and chapels and other 
places, and his festivals, offices, &c., rased and put out of all 
(service) books.” The “despotic ” persecutor was himself the last 
of a long line of royal pilgrims. In 1520 Henry VIIL., with his 
est the Emperor Charles V., came to pay his devotions at St. 
homas’s shrine. Fifteen years later on July 6, the eve of the 
great feast of the Translation of St. Thomas, and therefore, as he 
touchingly —- it, “a meet ve | and very convenient for me,” 
Sir Thomas More was executed for denying the Royal Supremacy. 
Two years later that same day, which had always hitherto been 
observed by the English primates as a strict fast, was ostenta- 
tiously kept as a festival at Lambeth by Cranmer, who “ ate 
flesh, and did sup in his hall with his family, which was never 
seen before.” Next year the blow fell. With a ludicrous parody 
of the forms of justice the dead Archbishop was formally sum- 
moned to answer charges of “ treason, contumacy, and rebellion ” 
referred against him by the Attorney-General on the part of 
Ray IL, and was of course convic Whereupon his bones 
were ordered to be burnt, and the treasures of his shrine forfeited 
to the Crown. A Royal Commission under the notorious Dr. 
_— was sent down to Oanterbury to out this order, but 
ortunately no authentic record is extant of the proceedings, and 
hence the doubts which have since arisen about the disposal of the 
body. Dean Stanley says that “the bones were either scattered 
to the winds, or, if interred, mingled indiscriminately with others,” 
and this has been the prevalent belief in England since, And 
he quotes in proof of it a from field's Life of Sir 
Thomas More :—“ We have of late unshrined him, and buried his 
holy relics.” But Father Morris has found on examining the text 
that the word used by Harpsfield is, not “ buried,” but “ burned,” 
this in itself can we ourselves 
profess to at any weight to Oanon Routledge’s reply that 
“ Harpstield, who was a staunch Roman Catholic, would x have 
cared to associate himself with the hated Protestants who had 
(on that theory) burned the relics of so great a Saint.” The word 
“ Protestants” is of course a misnomer as em to Henry VIII's 


Commissioners, but let that Harpsfield would no more have 
“eared to associate himself” with those who “ anshrined” the 
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Saint than with those who burned him; nor does he do so, any 
more than Mr. Gladstone e.g. “associates” himself with Mr. Pitt 
and other “ blackguards ” of the same kind when he dilates, as he 
is never weary of doing, on the hideous wrongs which for the last 
seven centuries “we” have inflicted on Ireland. He is simply 
ing, like Harpsfield, of the atrocious outrages which “ we, 
his countrymen, have perpetrated, and which he is as anxious as 
doubtless Harpsfield was to undo. On the other hand, we have 
seen that the traitor’s bones were ordered to be burned, and it is 
hard to understand why the order should not have been carried 
out. However, as we said at starting, it is no part of our present 
aim tantas componere lites. But it may be worth observing that 
eld was Archdeacon of Canterbury during Mary’s reign, 
and had therefore the best opportunities of becoming accurately 
uainted with the true state of the case. 
eanwhile it is interesting to note how marked a contrast this 
discussion indicates between the feeling about such matters 
in our own day and what was only too common even within 
living memory. We have said that Canon Routledge and his 
opponent are carrying on their dispute with perfect candour and 
courtesy and an obvious desire on both sides, not to score a 
controversial point, but to arrive at the exact truth. And the 
interest felt in the matter by the Dean of Canterbury and others 
concerned is no less evidently of the same kind. Dr. Payne Smith 
is not sup to belong to that school in the Church of England 
who would most naturally sympathize with the claims and cha- 
racter of Becket, but we could as little conceive him as the most 
pronounced High Churchman holding high festival at the Deanery 
on July 6, after Cranmer’s example at Lambeth, in order to venti- 
late his contempt for the memory of the “unshrined” martyr. 
In the dry light of history, on which such a flood of fresh bril- 
liance has been thrown by the industry of German critics and 
others, during the last He Ary many rash or onesided judg- 
ments have had to be revised, and no one, Catholic or Protestant, 
with a character for learning or common sense to lose, would 
think of speaking of Becket in the way that was common enough 
in the days of our grandfathers. He may or may not have been 
@ saint; how far he can be regarded as a martyr must depend 
partly on our reading of various disputed details of fact, partly 
on our estimate of the proper relations of Church and State, and 
on the latter point, if not on both, there will always be room for 
differences of opinion. But just as all loyal Englishmen, of 
whatever creed, must rejoice to know that a statesman who 
played so prominent a part in our national history as Wolsey 
was not the mere self-seeking time-server a reader of Shakspeare 
might be inclined to assume, so there is good reason to welcome 
the evidence that our countrymen did not for nearly four hundred 
ears waste their devout reverence on the memory of a mere 
ivelling bigot or hot-headed fanatical prig. “Thomas,” as 
Mr. Freeman is fond of calling him, was at least a man and an 
Englishman, and a man of resolute purpose and iron will. If he 
had been a Frenchman Comte would assuredly have assigned to 
him a conspicuous place in the bead-roll of Positivist Saints, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


HE morning performance on Wednesday at the Haymarket 
for the benetit of that excellent charity the “ House of 
Shelter” in Whitechapel comprised an extremely rich and varied 
e, as custom prescribes for such occasions. It was satis- 

iw te learn from Mr. Beerbohm Tree, in an interval of the 
entertainment, that a substantial sum had been realized, which 
will be further increased, it is to be hoped, by Mr. Tree’s impromptu 
appeal to those among the audience who were but newly acquainted 
with the objects of the institution. His ingenious address cer- 
tainly merited ample response. It would be injurious and pomege 
not altogether just to those concerned to discuss at length a pro- 
gramme made up of excerpts from Othello, Money, and the Critic, 
not to mention Mr.G. W. Godfrey’s adaptation of Mrs. Hugh Bell’s 
LT’ Indécis, and a musical sketch given by Mr. Eric Lewis. When 
Mrs. Bancroft revisits past scenes of delight, like the lover in 
Moore’s pretty poem, it is not to the accompaniment of weeping 
stars, but raining the old merry influence and moving the delighted 
house as of yore. In the scene from Money, when the funereal 
Mr. Graves and the lightsome Lady Franklin honour the memory 
of the lamented Maria, Mrs. Bancroft played with irresistible 
vivacity and humour. Especially delightful were the delicate 
moments of —— hovering between conventional decorum and 
the frank ebullition of pent-up spirits. As Mr. Graves, Mr. 
Alexander Yorke gave with ladicrs us effect the odd interjected 
fits of hilarity of the constant mourner, and, though his make-up 
might be charged with exaggeration, his manner throughout was 
capital. The third scene of the third act of Othello, though 
eminently crucial from the actor's standpoint, necessarily suffers 
when detached from the tragedy and planted between two scenes 
of modern comedy. It is hard, indeed, to grasp Mr. Tree’s con- 
ception of Iago from this one scene. Mr. Tree’s reading shows 
close, and in parts searching, study, with the laudable determina- 
tion not to be tied overmuch by the chains of tradition, But why 
should Iago draw his r on Othello when hurled to the 
und? Theaction of the impetuous Moor, though he is merely 

i to seize Iago by the throat, is not without propriety ; but 
it is not. difficult to his honest part in playing 
the frank soldier. The of Mr, Terriss illustrated the 


distinction between having a fine voice and possessing it. In 
Othello’s passionate outbursts, it is not the voice, as Mr, Terriss 
suggested, that should be uncontrollable, but the passion. Noone 
associates the “music yearning like a god in pain” with mere 
volume of sound or strenuous announcement of a fine vocal organ. 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree was a graceful and sympathetic Desdemona, 
whose pleading for Cassio in this scene was, so touching and 
sympathetic that the desire to see the actress in the play itself 
must be general. Mr. Godfrey's piece, founded on Mrs. Bell's 
comedy, is slight, but brightly written. The Man that Hesi- 
tates —— is better suited to the requirements of amateur or 
drawing-room entertainments than the professional stage. Mr. 
Arthur Cecil was very diverting in the part of the undecided 
Mr. Bramble, who is, however, not “lost,” as the proverb has 
it, for all his nice hesitation between “ honest straightforward- 
ness” and “ brutality” of speech, and timorous apprehensions of 
consequences. Mr, Arthur Cecil was very ably supported by Miss 
Florence Wood in the dialogue that succeeds the somewhat over- 
drawn monologue which opens the piece. The second act of the 
Critic concluded the programme. Almost all concerned, except 
Mr. Brookfield, as Lord Burleigh, strove to better Sheridan, as is 
usual, by most improvident “ gag.” Mr. Brookfield gave his 
Burleighan nod and went—with a prodigiously cryptic exit. Mr. 
Charles Wyndham was, indeed, an excellent Putf, imperturbable 
on occasions—as should be the case—and a spirited interpreter of 
his own play to Sneer and Dangle. Mr. F. Leslie, also, was de- 
lightfully solemn and sententious as the Governor, and played as 
Sheridan would have desired. The serious preoccupation of Mr. 
Leslie's acting was not communicated to the other actors. Mr. 
Terry and Miss Farren piayed burlesque in their own inimitable 
fashion. Mr. Grossmith and the rest—saving Mr. Kemble’s por- 
tentous Beefeater—did not so much as betray an inkling of the 
motif of Sheridan’s play. Mr. Grossmith seems to think it is 
oy age everywhere seasonable to play the buffoon—even in 


MR. COLVIN’S EXHIBITION. 


T HE Keeper of the Prints has arranged for exhibition in what 
is called the White Building at the British Museum a choice 
of examples, some two hundred and seventy numbers strong, 
from the collection of paintings and drawings by the masters of 
China and Japan which was purchased from Mr. William 
Anderson, and has since been catalogued by him for the Trustees 
in a work which, as we took occasion to show, exhausts our 
present knowledge of the subject. The selection is but a tenth 
or so of the whole; but we understand that the remaining nine- 
tenths are in perfect order, and may be seen by students either in 
the Print Room or in the new gallery. There is not much doubt, 
however, that what is already on view is far and away what 
sporting writers call the pick of the basket. Mr. Colvin, who is 
nothing if not thorough, has arranged it so carefully and well as 
to have produced a model exhibition. In cases on the walls or in 
cases on the floor, those for the kakémonos and these for the 
drawings and the rolls, he presents a kind of panoramic view of 
Japanese art. You start, to the left of the door from the 
Ceramic Gallery (where Mr. Franks has arranged what is pro- 
bably the finest collection of glass and ceramics in the world), 
with the Chinese masters; you pass on to the Butsu-yé—the 
purely hieratic work—of the Japanese themselves; you finish the 
wall in the company of the Yamato-Tosa school; you go on to 
make the acquaintance of Jé-setsu and his pupil Shii-bun, the 
heroes of a sort of Chinese Renaissance, and that development 
of it which is called by the name of the master Sesshii ; you 
are next confronted by the group of painters proceeding from 
the illustrious Ka-no Masonobu and his sons, who are suc- 
ceeded in their turn by the whole delightful following of 
Mata-hei—by the ey and draughtsmen of the Ukiyo-yé 
Ria, that Popular School which by us of the West was h 

responsible until quite lately for the whole of Japanese art. 
Then come examples of Ko-rin and his school, of the Shijé 
men, who derive their inspiration from the renowned Maru-yama 
O-kio, and of the Ganku painters, whose exemplar and chief, @ 
certain Kishi Dé-ké, died just fifty years ago; and by the time 
you have made the circuit of the gallery, and have arrived, on the 
other side of the door from Mr, Franks’s collections, at the 
“Thousand Carp” of the master Ina-gaki—who belongs to no 
school in particular, but unites, with Shijé qualities of design and 
a Chinese ideal of colour, “a careful observance of the laws of 
apparent size in ratio to distance, and an almost scientific con- 
ception of high lights and shadow gradations,” peculiar, or almost 
peculiar, to himself—you have traversed something like ten cen- 
turies of production and achievement, and in this way have gone 
the whole round of pont subject. Nor is this all. The show- 
cases on the floor, which are supplementary to those on the wall, 
with which they correspond as nearly as the shape and size of the 
gallery will permit, are devoted to a brilliant and taking gathering 
of examples of the various schools, and especially of the Shijo 
Academy, which, from material considerations, are unfit for exhi- 
bition in the other class, On each and all has Mr. Colvin some- 
thing to say. His catalogue is, like his exhibition, a model of 
its kind. It is all, he says, compiled from Mr. Anderson—from 
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something from this little twopenny Guide of Mr. Colvin’s. He 

has order, method, understanding, grasp; he summarizes his 

material in such a way, and with such an infusion of personal 

intelligence and sympathy, that he has made the masters of 

7 sag much his followers and rivals as the men of the Umbrian 
ool. 

In the present exhibition of Japanese art the most striking 
feature is the supremacy of the Chinese. There are not many 
examples of the art of the Middle Kingdom; and those there are 
seem scarce beyond suspicion. The Japanese, for one thing, have 
always been the most dexterous of craftsmen ; and, for another, the 
Japanese have always been the least original and the most con- 
ventional—the most addicted to the worship of types and charac- 
ters, and the least disposed to depart from the clichés imposed 
upon them by authority, whether of genius or tradition—of artists. 
Now, as Mr. Colvin asserts—or rather reasserts—in his first sen- 
tence, the pictorial arts of Japan are “ essentially derivative” from 
those of China; and, for this reason, the first place in the preseat 
exhibition “ has been given to specimens of early Chinese painting.” 
Such specimens are rare even in Japan. They have been forged 
to any extent by artists at once extremely reverent and extremely 
skilful ; and to determine their authenticity is,if not impossible, at 
least extremely difficult. There are experts, we believe, who are 
ready at an instant’s notice to differentiate between the brushwork 
of the Emperor Hwei Tsung (that light of the Sung Dynasty !), 
who flourished 1101-1126, and that of the gifted and admirable 
Muh-ki, who is also a man of the twelfth century, and that—in the 
inevitable absence of the thousands of specimens, and of anything 
like a complete understanding of the innumerable questions, of 
material and so forth, which must, in such a case, be taken into 
consideration—by sheer force of conviction. But of these there 
are not many in England as yet; and Mr. Colvin, following 
Mr. Anderson's lead, no doubt, is content to describe his first 
number, “ White Eagle on Perch,” as “ attributed to the Emperor 
Hwei Tsung.” The ascription is quite sufficient. If the thing be 
original, it is a thing of genius; if it be a copy—and in this 
case we may take for granted that it is as good a copy, as 
nearly a facsimile, as hand and eye and brain are capable of 
achieving—it is still the copy of a thing of genius; and that, for 


our present purpose, is enough. For, the fact is, this “ Eagle” of | p 


Hwei Tsung’s contains a great deul of Japanese art, and therewith 
it gives us something which Japanese art does not. In the first 
place, it is admirably conventional:—it reproduces the marking of 
the model on a system and in a pattern which were found so suffi- 
cient that you may discover, not traces of them, but themselves in 
all their fulness, in the principal member of the “ Thousand Carp ” 
of Ina-gaki, which is close on eight centuries younger. Secondly, 
combined with this convention which is distinguishable, not only 
in the feather-pattern of the beast, but also in the drawing of the 
realities which make him up—his legs, his wings, his head, his 
neck, and so forth—a sentiment of life, an interest in the person- 
ality of the model and an alertness to distinguish and to reproduce 
its essential characteristics, which is perceptible in a hundred 
other examples in the room, and remains, when all is said, to 
the average mind, perhaps the prime feature and the principal 
attribute of Japanese art. It remains to note that what the 
Chinese could give, and what the Japanese have seldom been 
able to conceive, is a certain dignity. e look for that quality 
in picture after picture, and in drawing after drawing, by 
native masters; and we find as little trace of it in the stilted 
and childish work of the Yamato-Tosa Academy as in the in- 
_— and extraordinary calligraphy of Motonobu (62-4), or 
wonderful “ Tiger” (104) of Kiu-hé Té-yei, or the incom- 
ble craftsmanship of Hoku-sai (83, 178-83), or the pleasant 
vilries of Kid-sai (189-97), or in Ganku’s “ impressionistic” 
and terrifying “ Tiger at Rest” (119) and the Monkeys (97-9) 
of the excellent Mori Sosen. This attribute was peculiar to the 
Chinese of the twelfth century; to the Japanese who have 
succeeded him it was an unknown quantity. They adopted his 
conventions of representation and design ; they copied his sentiment 
of life, and in some instances s it; but this quality of 
dignity—this outward and visible sign of the union of imagination 
and style—was beyond the reach of their philosophy. For the 
rest, if we except the humour and characters—the Dickensian 
touch—which distinguishes the work of the Popular School, the 
whole of Japanese art may be said to be summarized and exampled 
in the first ten or twenty numbers of the present exhibition. 
Among these, with Hwei Tsung’s “ White le” (1), the 
“Wild Geese” (2) of Hwui-su, Muh-ki’s “ Eagle” (3). and 
the “Crane Settling” (6) of Siang Lang-Lai—all of which 
belong to the twelfth century, and whose analogues occur 
all over the room—are the “Philosopher and Disciples” (10) 
of Si-kin Kii-tsze, in which “the drawing of the heads is 
marked” (as Mr. Colvin well says) by such “extraordinary 
individuality and precision” as we may look ior in vain (it is 
scarce too much to assert) in any of the masters of Japan. This 
remark holds in the case of certain “ Paintings, probably 
Chinese "— An Arhat and an Apsara” (11), and “The Arhat 
Vimalakirrti” (13)—by which this section of the exhibition is 
completed. The last is in especial remarkable. Boldly drawn and 
perfectly suggested, the face of Vimalakirrti is obviously an 
idealized rendering of life; it gives the characteristics of age, in- 
telligence, intensity of sentiment, and vigour of will with rare 
directness and force; the convention by which the aspect of the 
hair and beard and eyebrows is rendered has much’ in common 
With that adopted in similar cases by (to bring the matter near 


home) Professor Legros. To such a capacity of individualization 
as is manifest in this and some other numbers in this section the 
Japanese, as the collection shows, have never attained. Their art 
is gay, decorative, fantastic, sensuous to a degree; in craftsman- 
ship they have not, that we know, been equalled. But in the 
intellectual quality of art they are some stages of development m 
rear of the Chinese, to whom, as we have seen, are due the 
principles on which their artistic achievement is based, and to 
whom they are indebted for examples of practice and theory 
beyond which, in seven or eight om years of effort, they have 
not been able to pass. 

The section of Butsu-yé is small but choice; it includes an 
example of the excellent Cho Densu and—in “The Thirteen 
Buddhas ” (15), the “ Amitabha and Bédissatvas ” (16), and “ The 
Amitibha Trinity ” (18), the first of the fifteenth and the second 
and third of the eighteenth centuries—some brilliant and splendid 
essays in decoration. The Yamato-Tosa school may best be 
studied in the cases on the floor, in which Mr. Colvin, with a 
feeling for romance which does him infinite credit, has arranged & 
vast series of drawings (134-57), illustrative of the legend of the 
hero Raiké and a monster of the most fiendish and dreadful type, 
known in the Land of the Rising Sun as the Shiiiten D6ji, and 
to which we may one day return. In the next section are 
ticularly to be remarked the noble “ Chinese Landscape ” (34) of 
Shii-bun, which reminds one of Gaspar Poussin, the admirable 
“Cat, Plants, and Insects” (41), the several examples of Tan-i 
Bun-ché (47-9), the charming “Chinese Lady and Monkeys” 
(56) of Saku-rai Shiii-zen, Nam-mei’s imposing and gorgeous por- 
trait of a lady of too much reputation (57), and the superb and 
delightful “ Buzzard” (58) of the same distinguished master, which 
may be compared with Hwei Tsung’s “ White le,” and 
the brilliant examples of the same genre left by Tan-i Bun-ché. 
All the Sesshiiis are worth noting ; so among the Ka-no pictures 
are Motonobu’s heroic portrait of the Rishi Chung-li K’iian (62), 
Tan-yu’s magnificent “Storm Dragon” (67), the delightful 
“ Hundred Oranes ” (71) of Ten-shin, and Koré-nobu’s astonishi 
“Flying Squirrel” (73); so of the Ukiyo-yi Ria, are two capi 
examples of Hana-busa Itché (80, 81), the dreadful “ Ghost” of 
Chokusai (82), some six or seven Hoku-sai (83, 178-183), and a 
leasant essay in romance signed Hiro-shigé (85), in which, for a 
wonder, the human sentiment of the situation is better rendered 
than the landscape. In the K6-rin section, with a characteristic 
and disappointing example of the master himself, are the noble 
* Bamboos” (90) of Ki-itsu and a wonderful drawing—one of 
twenty-three—of “ Tortoises on the March” (89) by the master 
To-nan. Coming to the Shijd men we are confronted with a set 
of artists—from O-kio, the founder, to Kié-sai, his latest disciple— 
whom we have not space to catalogue, and from whose work we 
shall single out no more than Y6-sai’s masterly “ Hadésu killing 
the Korean Tiger” (110), Té-yei’s superb “ Tiger among Rocks” 
(104), the flying mallards and tit-mice of Kei-bun, and Yi-sei’s 
magnificent “ Pea-fowl and Pine-tree” (105). Of the Ganku 
Academy we shall only note that, to “| nothing of tiger and 
monkey subjects by Ganku himself and his son Gan-tai, it is 
represented by a pair of “Chinese Landscapes” (123, 124) by 
Gan-bun-shin, which suggest the Sesshiii on the opposite wall, and 
by a “ Lake Biwa” (125) anda “ Moonlight Scene near Kioto” 
(127), which remind us of Mr. Whistler. To those with eyes to 
see these two couples of pictures, both the work of painters of the 
present century, are in some sort typical of Japanese art. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


M A. BISSON’S comedy-farce, Le Député de in 
e which is the original of The Candidate, is, we are inclin 
to think, less amusing than the version of it which was produced 
at the Criterion achieved so much popularity. There is 
certainly plenty of wit in M. Bisson’s dialogue, and it is wit of a 
higher order than any that was introduced into the English play, 
which, however, was considerably elaborated, and seemed to us to 
have been altogether the gayer piece. The chief interest attached 
to the French performance at the Royalty consisted in the means 
which it afforded us of contrasting Mr. Charles Wyndham and 
M. Coquelin’s different ways of interpreting the same character. 
M. Coquelin has the distinction of having created the part at the 
Théatre Francais some years ago—where, by the way, the autho- 
rities were by no means inclined to tolerate this comedy being 
uced at all, on account of its flimsy nature. We prefer 
r. Wyndham to M. Coquelin in this particular character. His 
light figure, mercurial temperament, and nervous impetuosi 
enabled him, as it were, to lift the equivocal deceptious whi 
he is practising upon his wife and mother-in-law into the realms 
of fancy, where they cannot be judged after the ordinary standard 
of morality. M. Coquelin, on the other hand, by playing the _ 
in a heavier key, brings it down to the level of everyday life, 
and we feel less inclined to deal leniently with the erring député, 
because he looks so like an ordinary don is going off to 
Paris deliberately to enjoy himself naughtily. For all this, how- 
ever, M. Coquelin’s Chantelaur is a remarkably even performance, 
and he displays his unforced humour to perfection, giving each 
line its proper effect without in the least appearing to do 
is character is a far better one than the Lady 


admirably, and 
Dorotby 


of Primrose League fame in the English play. Mme. 
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de Cernais is represented as a Royalist more Monarchical than 
the King, and as a Catholic more Papal than the Pope. She 
has converted the Armoury into a chapel, and her servants’ knees 
ache from their constant application to prayers. In short, the 


whole house is turned by her savage bigotry into a sort of good 


monastery, which excuses and explains her son-in-law’s escapades. 
M. Jean Coquelin played the part Mr. Giddens made popular at the 
Criterion. He is very young, and, as we have already said on a 
previous occasion, shows distinct talent and the possession of con- 
siderable experience, but he is perhaps too boyish for such a cha- 
racter as this, He was better on a previous evening as the old 


‘Marquis de la Seigliére, which he played with pathos. He has 


manifest versatility and the making of a fine actor. Mme. 
Lemercier had very little to do, but acted, as she always does, 
charmingly ; and e. Kerwich was sympathetic as Renée, 
another of the numerous poor parts with which this play abounds. 
The second novelty which has been produced at the Royalty 
within the past week—Octave Feuillet’s Chamillac—is a curious 
play, which, if did not contain such well written dialogue, 
atoning for the slightness of its story, would certainly not have 
been tolerated for a single night, for the whole five acts do not 
boast sufficient material for two. The plot has been detailed b 
the morning papers, and, therefore, need not be reprodu 
There is one situation, however, which is so singular that we 
cannot help particularizing it. It occurs in the fifth act, in a 
scene in which the General de la Bartherie forces Chamillac to 
relate in full to his daughter, with whom the young man is in 
love, the particulars of a disgraceful episode of his = which 
has blighted his entire career. There is no reason why this act of 
cruelty should be imposed upon the man whom the General abso- 
lutely intends to be his son-in-law. The relation of Chamillac’s 
early misdeed has nothing to do with —~— de Tryas, - the three 
rincipal personages in the play are by it put ina position. 
The Gonpel who has hitherto been s bed as Chamillac’s bene- 
factor and a t old soldier, is now a savage tyrant, the lady 
is forced to listen to what must shock her, and the hero is made 
to degrade himself before his fiancée for no me purpose. The 
confession is one of the longest speeches in French dramatic litera- 
ture, and it does M. Coquelin credit to say that he related it in 
@ manner so touching and with such dignity, that it was not only 
listened to with attention, but made us forget and forgive the 
false position in which he and his colleagues had been placed. 
Throughout M. Coquelin played admirably. He had very little 
comedy, but wherever there was a cynical or humorous speech to 
deliver, he gave it in the best possible manner. Another excellent 
wr of acting was displayed in this piece by Mme. Lemercier as 


CHEAP LIQUOR. 


4, is no better example than wine of the axiom that it is 
more profitable to sell at a low price a large quantity of a 
commodity which costs little than to sell at a high price a small 
quantity of what is expensively prepared and long kept. The 
initial cost of alcoholic drinks is small—the care and skill re- 
uired in the management of young wines, the years which must 
pse before any wine or spirit can be ripe enough to be whole- 
some, the interest of capital, the rent, insurance, losses from eva- 
poration, leakage, and other mischances, accumulating during those 
years, the of Nothing but slow 
process of age w: ing such commodities to maturity. Noro 
road to it has yet been discovered. Extremes of hae and oid 
applied to wines, electricity and saccharine applied to spirits, have 
met with very meagre success, or have failed entirely. 
Still the demand for cheapness, which in these times amounts to 
a rage, has of course created a supply. The readiest way to meet 
this demand is that adopted by our Continental neighbours— 
namely, simple adulteration. Much cognac is manufactured in 
Ham from —- Port and sherry which owe their exist- 
ence more to Elbe water than to grape-juice form staple articles 
of export from that en ising city. The fabrication of Kunst- 
wein is still a thriving industry of the Rhine, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the German Government to protect the legitimate wine- 
wers. The husks of grapes which have already yielded their 
juice are steeped in a watery solution of saccharine matter re- 
sembling in ap white soap, which is obtained in any 
uantity by treating vegetable starch with mineral acids. This 
foow is easily adjusted to the requisite colour and alcoholic 
strength, and the flavour of genuine grape-juice is closely imitated, 
and, to some tastes, excelled, by a skilful operator. When 
clarified, neatly bottled, and labelled with the name of some well- 
known growth, it is ready for the consumer. Unlike the real 
article it does not improve with age, but the reverse. This trade 
has been pushed with such energy that there are places in 
Germany, and especially in Austria, where the public taste is so 
accustomed to wine, that the genuine article is regarded 
with suspici We need not cross the Channel to find proof that 


_ the publie taste can be thus depraved with preternatural sugar 


and dy. 
A curious 


literature of Bacchus so copiously poured into his letter-box 
throughout the year, so that when asked a fair price for well- 
made and well-matured liquor he is ready to think himself 
overcharged. No country is so well supplied as England with 
wines at moderate prices, but the public generally will 
not drink many of the best cheap wines under their own names, 
An honest and wholesome red wine from. Northern Spain 
must be christened Médoc to have any chance against a real 
Médoc, thin and poor, and intrinsically of much less value. A 
respectable bourgeois claret must figure under the name of some 
chiteau, although the real chiteau wine of the same vintage may 
be an inferior article. Within the last five years numbers of 
glens have been placed upon the register of trade-marks, which 
are not only innocent of barley-bree, but many of which are not 
to be found on the map of Scotland. 

But the British purveyor of cheapness, however enterprising, is 
a less adroit manipulator than his foreign rival. Our laws against 
the falsification of consumables are also an obstacle. Still there 
are three courses open to him. He may subtract a good deal from 
the length and cost of keep; he may save a trifle in the rere | 
of his bottles; and in the minimum alcoholic strength at whi 
spirits may be legally sold he may find room for further economy. 
The greenness of grape-juice little advanced beyond the mosto 
stage is not readily detected in these cigarette-smoking days, and 
the acetous fermentation which impedes its digestion in most 
stomachs is not always attributed to its true cause, tch 
whisky requires at least four years, and Irish whisky six years, 
before the fusel oil in them becomes disintegrated and loses its 
mischievous properties, Yet the total quantity of whisky now 
in stock in this country does not exceed three years’ consumption. 
The fieriness of young whisky may be softened with a dose of 
syrup, but the iniquity of the unsubdued fusel oil remains in it 
still. 


Many an honest wine-merchant of the old school has given up 
the contest in disgust; whilst others, obliged to continue the 
struggle for business, submit with a groan to the cry for cheapness, 
and send out half-matured liquors against their own better judg- 
ment. North of the Tweed the twelve-tumbler man is said to 
be extinct. What wonder, when the material of which he made 
his toddy seems now to have acquired the gift of perennial youth! 
South of the Tweed the three-bottle man has passed away ; but 
with him has also vanished the thoroughly fermented grape-juice, 
patiently matured through long years into dry, soft, old wine, 
properly so called. It is not so much the quantity as the quality 
of his potation that brings the dram-drinker into trouble ; it is not 
so much the mixture of wines as the mixture of immature grape- 
juice that tells upon the modern diner-out. What wonder if we see 
men not yet past middle age crippled with gout and rheumatism— 
maladies which did not age overtake their grandfathers even 
later in life, and after what might appear to us severe provo- 
cation. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


the most interesting event of the 
present musical season so far has been the production of 
Brahms’s Concerto in A Minor for violin and violoncello, given for 
the first time at the London Symphony Concert on the 15th of 
last month. It was again given on February 21, the soloists on 
each occasion being Herr Joachim and Herr Hausmann. Like all 
the productions of Brahms, it gains greatly on a second hearing. 
This is especially true concerning the first movement, to which scant 
justice has been done in most of the notices which have hitherto 
appeared. Rich and generous in conception, full of unflagging energy 
and ingenuity in its setting forth, it seems to us fit to stand at the 
head of all the composer's works. The second movement, in which 
the wood-wind plays an important part, is of great beauty, and in 
its delicate simplicity affords a valuable contrast to the strong and 
thoughtful elaboration of the Alle The Finale opening in A 
Minor is vivid and animated at its beginning, but betrays some evi- 
dence of a fatigued imagination and a loosening grasp towards the 
conclusion, which is distinctly the least satisfactory part of the Con- 
certo, in spite of the remarkable brilliance of much of the scoring. 
The bassoons and horns are used in a most delightful and original 


‘manner, and the orchestration throughout abounds in genius and 


knowledge. We have never heard Herr Joachim to greater 

fection than on the occasion of the second sutiensahe of Ris 
Concerto, when the orchestra acquitted itself of its task in a far 
more satisfactory manner than at the first hearing. The greatest 
praise is due to Herr Hausmann for his thoroughly artistic per- 
formance throughout, The first production of Brahms’s latest work 
was preceded by the overture to St. Paul, carefully played by 
the orchestra, and followed by Haydn’s Symphony in C, played 
with a certain lack of discriminating refinement which somewhat 
jarred upon the ample spirit of joyousness with which the work 
is inspired. Schumann's “Gartenmelodie” and “Am Spring- 
brunnen ” were played in the highest perfection by Herr Joachim 
on the same occasion, when he also —_ the “ Abendlied ” as 
he only can play it. We wish that Hausmann had chosen 
some more interesting motive for the > of his skill than 
Max Bruch’s dreary and commonplace “ al Nidrei,” in which 
somnolence all too willing is made to do duty for solemnity. The 
concert was brought to a close Rubinstein’s March from 
Feramors, On Fi 21st Herr Joachim and Herr Hausmann 
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were respectively heard in Spohr’s “ Adagio from the Concerto 
in D minor” and Boccherini’s “ Adagio and Allegro in A,” the 
mme including Beethoven’s overture, Zur Weihe des Hauses— 
a work of delight and beauty which is not given as often as it should 
be—a coe and colourless “ Serenade in F for strings,” b 
Velkmann, the ballad for orchestra, “ The Ship o’ the Fiend, 
excellently conducted by the composer, This is indubitably a work 
of very great promise, earnest in purpose, imaginative, and straight- 
forward in execution. There is perhaps an over-tendency to 
repetition in it; but it is inventive and thoughtful throughout, 
and singularly free from the callow licentiousness of orchestration 
so often to be met with in the works of young composers. The 
London Symphony Concert given on February 29th opened with 
the “Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage” Overture, which on every 
successive hearing seems more perfectly fitted for its original purpose 
of being performed by a band at a bath establishment. It was fol- 
lowed by the second performance during this season of Liszt's 
much-abused but interesting “Todtentanz,” of which we must 
confess that the music is far more suggestive of Parisian art than 
of the mighty series of pictures at Basle. It is needless to a 
that the ——— part was played faultlessly and with true feel- 
ing by Mr. Fritz Hartvigson, and we have never heard Mr. 
Henschel’s orchestra to greater advantage. This made the render- 
ing of the “ Pastoral Symphony” which followed the more dis- 
appointing. It is not too much to say that it was throughout 
——- and unfeeling ; neither can we bestow anything but 
me upon the haphazard and noisy performance of the over- 
ture to The Flying Dutchman, with which the concert ended. 
Between these two painful experiences Berlioz’s “ Duo Nocturne” 
from Béatrice et Bénédict came as a refreshing rain; it was on all 
hands admirably executed throughout ; it would be impossible to 
raise Mrs. Henschel’s singing too much, and she could hardly 
ve found a more charming second than Miss Marguerite Hall. The 
music of this delicate scene, with its subtle suggestions of opalescent 
lightandcolour, and theexquisitely unobtrusive feeling ofitsdramatic 
orchestral accompaniment, claims one of the foremost places among 
the most happily inspired productions of Berlioz. The present 
season of Mr. Henschel’s concerts closed on Tuesday last with a 
performance of Mr. Cowen’s Fifth Symphony—of Liszt's symphonic 
“*Tasso”—the March from the Gétterddémmerung, and the 
“Ride of the Walkyries.” We noticed Mr. Cowen’s Symphony 
when it was given at the Richter Concerts last summer, and we 
cannot say that it gains upon us on a second hearing. Liszt's 
“Tasso,” perhaps the most satisfi of all his orchestral com 
sitions, was remarkably well played * the orchestra under Mr. 
Henschel, who gave proof of real fire and command of his band 
in working up to the impassioned finale, which was given with 
genuine dash and spirit. The « Trauermarsch ” was also distinctly 
well rendered, howbeit it was taken a little too slow—a rare fault 
with Mr. Henschel in conducting Wagner. The orchestra came 
well through the trying ordeal of the “ Ritt,” although the strings 
might have been more precise in their attack with advantage, 
bringing the last concert of the series to a close with an excellent 
performance. Mr. Henschel has shown that he can do much, and 
we hope for more from him during the forthcoming season. 

The concert given by the Bach Choir on March Ist was 
rendered chiefly interesting by the first appearance of Fraulein 
Marie Soldat, who, with a perfectly justitied confidence, chose 
Brahms’s Concerto for Violin and Orchestra for her début before 
a London public. We have hardly ever heard it better played. 
To a thoroughly artistic feeling and and already matured 
power Friiulein Soldat adds remarkable beauty and justice of 
tone, especially in the middle and lower register, her upper notes, 
as is not unfrequently the case with Herr Joachim’s popils, being 
somewhat weaker. Anything but well accompanied by the band, 
she played more than excellently throughout, and could hardly, even 
under more favourable circumstances, have given a more brilliant 
and reassuring promise for the future. The Bach Choir deserves 
our warmest praise for having brought forward Purcell’s opera of 
Dido and A-neas; but we can hardly commend its members for 
the fashion in which they presented it. Upon all concerned in its 
production an evil spirit of dulness seemed to have descended. That 
most detestable of all English musical abuses, the “ Handelian 
tradition,” by which such of the works of the great master as are 
ever given in this country are so hideously disfigured, appeared to 

rampant, dragging the most impassioned passages of the 
atic music of a great composer as far as possible down to the 
level of dreary commonplace. Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Thudichum, and Mr. Thorndike deserve praise for their efforts to 
instil life into the general mass of inertness and apathy which 
surrounded them. Mr, Stanford’s Elegiac Ode to Mr. Walt 
Whitman's words was also tamely given—we still feel a dis- 
appointing falling-off at its conclusion from the considerable pro- 
mise with which it begins, The “Schluss-Chor zum Fest-spiel,” 
from Beethoven’s Weihe des Hauses, brought the concert to an end. 
It is curiously inferior to the overture to the same work which 
We have already noticed. 


A BALLAD OF PARLIAMENTARY BURDENS. 
( With apologies to Mr. Swinburne.) 


HE burden of Men shall smite, 
With many wo box and red 
Upon the Speaker's left, and on his right 
With yet more words, till the third hour hath fled 


' And thy heart fail for very drearihed, 

And thy pulse flags, and all thy senses tire 
And cry aloud “ Let fewer words be said ! 

This is the end of every man’s desire.” 


The burden of vain questions. One shall ask 
Who voted for the guardians of Rathrogue, 
Who spanked the boy at Ballywhiskycask, 
Who mocked the parish-priest of Scullabogue ? 
And thou, while with the buzzing of the brogue 
as a burning fire 
t say “ Suppress this monopolylogue ! 
That is the end of every man's desire” 
The burden of “fad” motions. Mr. This 
Claims Wednesday, and with paper-laden hat 
On Friday evening next as ever is 
Down to the House will come Sir Simon That. 
Thou listening to the common-places flat 
Poured forth for weak constituents to admire 
Shalt soothly say: “To stop this idle chat 
Should be the end of every man’s desire.” 


The burden of the bumptious, O-nyb—re 
For thy uneven patience, and the fear 
Of St-art shall constrain thee asaclasp; 
And P-ck-rag-ll shall sting thee as an asp, 
And weave around thee many a wordy spire, 
Till thou shalt deem that freedom from that grasp 
Must be the end of every man’s desire, 


The burden of divisions. Endless flows, 

This way and that disparted, the slow stream 
Towards the lobbies of the Ayes and Noes, 

Until thyself unto thyself thou seem 

A shadow among shadows of a dream ; 
And roused at length by voices as of wire, 

Thou murmur “To retrench this waste of steam 
Should be the end of every man’s desire.” —_. 


Shall render a wg we reply ; 

And when the Chair itself takes by-and-bye 
To calling names, thou, as the ment | retire, 

May’st well exclaim, “ And doth this satisfy P 
Is this the end of every man’s desire? ” 


Exvor,. 


First Lord and Leader! these thy rules are good ; 
But several pegs thou'lt have to screw them higher 
If thou wouldst compass what is understood 
To be the end of honest men’s desire, 


REVIEWS. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BOMBAY RECORDS.* 


HE first volume of the Bombay Records, reviewed in this 
journal in August 1886, was an improvement on the 
Minutes of Mount Stuart Elphinstone, noticed in August 1884. 
And in this further instalment of the administrative papers of the 
same Presidency Mr. Forrest has made a second step in advance, 
The selection has been uniformly judicious. The editing is careful, 
And if there is a little repetition here and there, this will enable 
the student of manners and customs to be quite certain that he 
does not depend on an isolated fact and on a single row of figures 
for any adornments and illustrations of history. When readers 
are howell to pick and choose, superfluity is better than de- 
ficiency. We shall divide this publication into three parts, 
though the editor is not to be blamed for not adopting any such 
design:—1. Political manifestoes, treaties, and correspondence 
with the French, Portuguese, Dutch, and Nawabs, 2. Com- 
mercial statistics, price-lists, notices of products, and shipments, 
3. Episodes and incidents of social life. A very fair ysis of 
the whole is to be found in an introduction, by the editor, of some 


pol generall 
‘he political papers are sometimes new, importan 
and calculated to throw some light on disputed 
critical points in the early history of English adventure. It ma’ 
be new to some readers that the old East India Company, found 
in the time of Elizabeth, was very nearly ruined by a rival Com- 
y that started about 1698, and. was styled the English 
rene: as if it had not been enough for the first traders to 
contend against the jealousy of the Dutch, the hostility of the 
French, the caprices of Nawabs, and the raids of Sevaji and 
his Mahratta hordes. Sir Nicolas Waite, President of the new 


* Selections from the and other State Papers in the 
orrest, B.A., instone Ww niversity. 
Bombay : Printed at the Government Central Press, 
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Company, arrived at Bombay in 1700, was promptly ordered off by 
Sir John Gayer, the President in possession, sailed up to Surat, and 
tried threats and cajolery in vain. At last Sir Nicolas resorted 
to the mean expedient of hinting to the native Governor of the 
that the chiefs of the old Company were likely to leave the 
ttlement without paying their just debts. And on this Sir 
John Gayer, who had very injudiciously left the Presideucy and 
followed his rival to Surat, was seized and confined for some 
months. Lady Gayer was dragged out of bed. Sir John was 
ordered to turn Mussulman. The rivalry between the two Com- 
panies lasted for some years, and when Sir Nicolas, tired of the con- 
test, yyy office of Governor of Bombay, a “ very unhealthful 
island,” he had by that time very nearly managed to ruin himself 
and his rivals, It was not till 1715 that Dr. Hamilton, who 
had cured the Emperor of Delhi of a troublesome disorder, pro- 
cured a new firman for settlers in Bengal and Bombay. On other 
occasions Englishmen quarrelled with the Portuguese. An English 
sergeant was “ murthered” in cold blood, and an Armada was 
fitted out at Goa. In an affray with the Dutch, two Englishmen, 
who had only sticks, were slain by swords; and in the inquir 
which ensued the Commandore or Directore of the Netherlandish 
Company was so perverse as to prefer the word of a Parsi witness 
ora heathen to that of two Christian gentlemen. The English 
version of the riot was that the chyrurgeon of the Dutch ship 
challenged the Englishman to fight, and then, with a companion, 
fell on his adversary and “ thrust him into the belly with his 
rapier, whereof in short tyme he died.” But a more alarming 
dispute arose with the French Consul. This gentleman was 
ordered by the Nawab of Surat to take down a wooden staircase 
leading from the French gardens to the river Tapti, which, he 
alleged, had been erected for purposes of convenience and to allow 
the residents, in Oriental phrase, “ to eat air” in the neighbour- 
hhood of water. It was also useful “ to procure to my wife and 
family and all honest people this convenience to descend to the 


‘river side, without the danger of falling with the earth and 


wounding theniselves.” The original complaint was swelled by 
stories of violence on the part of the Nawab’s servants, who 
“looted his garden and put some Frenchmen and natives to the 
sword.” Things looked very warlike, but the English Council 


had no difficulty in clearly showing that no damage whatever had . 


been done beyond the removal of the obnoxious staircase; that 
no blood had been shed; and that M. Anquetil de Briancourt was 
a pestilent fellow who kept spies about him, and was in treaty 
with the French Consul at Poona, the Mahratta Generals, and 
some of the Nawab’s Jemadars, to introduce Mahratta troops into 
the city, set it on fire, and murder the English. So the injured 
Frenchman was shipped off to his own country. This ludicrous 
quarrel, with the English translation of lengthy French letters 
hardly veiling the absurd expressions of the originals, the traitorous 
papers found in the ex-Consul’s possession, the plans of the city 
and fortress, the protests, rejoinders, and rebutters, take up nearly 
thirty pages of print, eminently characteristic of Gallic preten- 
sions, sturdy British resistance, and true knowledge of the native 
character. 

Even in those early times there was no want of communication, 
irregular and tedious, with other Settlements in India and Persia. 
There were frequent despatches to Gombroon and the Persian 
Gulf. News came from Madras of the glorious victory of Coote 
at Wandewash ; of fighting near Patna between the English and 
the troops of the Vizier; of the conspicuous talents of the ad- 
venturer called Somers, but who is evidently the ruffian Sumroo 
or Sombre ; of the cession of the Dewani of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa to Clive in August 1765; of the capture of Madras by the 
French under La Bourdonnais in 1746; and of divers other sieges 
and military operations on the coast and in the interior. A very 
pithy account of the Black Hole is given in a letter from a private 
gentleman living at Chinsurah, dated October 2, 1756, or more 
than three after the catastrophe. The well-known tragedy 
is summed up in the following words :—“ On the surrender of the 
Fort the Nawab had confined all the prisoners in close warehouse, 
where most of them perished either from want of air or from 
noisome vapours.” We may be thankful that the terrible Special 
Correspondent had not then been invented. In all these episodes 
of our early struggles, defeats, reprisals, treatment of prisoners, 
captures of pirates, cessions of forts, Imperial firmans, victories in 
the field, victories in diplomacy, it is interesting to see how each 
event struck the contemporary chronicler. Jeffrey, we think, or 
rather Lockhart himself; excuses the republication of original 
criticisms on Scott's first poems by observing that a later genera- 
tion who saw the sun in its meridian splendour may like to know 
how it-looked when just appearing above the horizon. With rare 
exceptions, our countrymen seem to us never to have been unduly 
ye by cession and conquest or unduly depressed by disaster and 

eat. 

We now turn toa few commercial statistics. These pioneers 
of empire never forgot that their honourable masters sent them 
to the East to trade, and not to gain territory. Some of 
the letters to the Court of Directors are filled with informa- 
tion about the scarcity or abundance of turmeric, saltpetre, stick 
lack, aloes, and myrrh. Then we have a request for a surgery 
chest, ink, paper, quills, and black-lead pens; for tables of the 
Ten Commandmerts, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed “ in letters 
all of gold,” and the name of God written in as many Eastern 
langnages as possible; an apprehension of the rise of all sorts of 
r ior Europe, owing to the disastrous competition of the 

and Dutch ; an omission in the bill of lading of the ship 


Massingbird, for which credit is entreated; a complaint of the 
inadequacy of the mercantile fleet, both as sepends’the number 
of ships and the amount of tonnage; the misconduct of one 
Robert Master, commander of the Sea Flower, who brought his 
vessel back from Carwar “without a single corne of Pepper,” 
though there was enough at that port to fill a whole ship; a 
solemn admonition given to sundry writers on the establishment 
because they objected to do duty as sentinels over the Company's 
warehouses and goods ; long lists of articles to be had in the year 
1780, from react baskets, and bunting, down to vermilion, 
verdigrease, and wax cloth; an account of the various agricul- 
tural products of more than thirty Pergunnahs or Hundreds in 
the Province of Surat, such as would not discredit the Collectors 
of the year 1888; the fees of the Mayor's Court; the rate of 
interest charged by the Bank on loans made to the Council; the 
native mode of raising revenue in Surat from the Land-tax, the 
Customs, the Octroi, and, alas! for Canon Farrar, from the sale 
of toddy or arrack; a prohibition against the export of grain 
from the town of , unless the price should fall below a 
certain standard; and the exchange of the rupee with the now 
mythical and fabulous half-crown. All this could be prolon, 
indefinitely, but revelations of social life are worth more t 
commercial statistics. 

That some handsome fortunes were made in India during the 
eighteenth century is undeniable; but these diaries and letters 
oe that they must have been made in Bengal or Madras. 

he scale of salaries was not only low but ludicrously insuffi- 
cient, considering the climate and the mode of living. ‘Lhe 
President in Council had 300. a year; the members, 100/, 
and less; and the minor officials from 30/. to 40/. It is per- 
fectly true that these pittances were supplemented by what are 
termed “Free Gifts” conferred by the Directors in England. 
These often amounted to good round sums. Members of Council 
got more than 1,800 rupees each ; chaplains the same; the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 7,272 rupees; and the President or Governor, 
12,121 rupees. To these some other additions were made from 
accumulations of the Dewani—in other words, from the land or 
geveral revenue of the country. In many cases the apportionment 
of this unappropriated sum to chaplains, senior merchants, and 
others equalled the amount of the Free Gift. Still the officials at 
Bombay were not satisfied. They contrasted their own emolu- 
ments unfavourably with the larger salaries of the Bengal mer- 
chants who drew 1,200 rupees a month, and with those of military 
men who received batta and had the chances of prize-money; 
and yet in a body they all refused to exchange their position for 
posts at Calcutta. It will no doubt be said that salaries were not 
the only means of livelihood, and that considerable fortunes were 
made in mercantile ventures which the servants of the old Company 
were either encouraged or were not forbidden to pursue. Here, 
again, the severe financial critic’s mouth is shut, or his arguments at 
least are ny long memorials and by concise biographies 
of merchants, councillors, warehousekeepers, and factors, which 
show that private speculations were only in a few cases attended 
with success, A list of 186 gentlemen who for thirty-five years— 
that is, from 1743 to 1777—had served in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, tells the following sad tale. Of a considerable number it is 
recorded that they had “died insolvent in India,” or had “ been 
ruined by trade,” or had lived on a pension from the Company. 
Some were worth 500/., 6,000/., 20,000/., or 28,000/, A few had 
benefited by legacies or marriage. One had made money while 
Chief at Gombroon or Bunder Abbass. Another, who had been 
Governor for five years, possessed a large fortune; and of another 
it is said, with a sly sense of satire, that he went to Bengal 
on a visit to Mr. Verelst (the Governor), resided there some 
time, much improved his fortune, and went home in 1768. 
A footnote adds that in twenty-two years only three gentlemen 
and Mr. Stevenson—an outsider or Free Merchant, we presume— 
had gone home with fortunes, Very likely the official, tied down 
to his desk and his invoices, gave up to the Company time and 
talents which were meant for himself. But it is more probable 
that the officials were the victims of their own ignorance and 
rashness or of native duplicity. In other matters they were not 
handsomely treated. With some difficulty they were allowed to 
have a sombrero or large umbrella, an allowance for house rent, 
and twelve or fourteen rupees for the monthly hire of bearers and a 
nee pe Some state was kept up by the President, who walked 
abroad, not with the caparisoned elephants of Warren Hastings, 
but with macebearers, trumpeters, and retinue. And on Christ- 
mas and New Year's festivities there was expended the very re- 
— sum of 1,100 rupees. But life must have been hard in 
those days with the climate, the small pay, the rivalry of European 
competitors, the duplicity of native viceroys, and the piracies 


ngria. 

Indian society, though by no means of the kind depicted in 
—— farces and rubbishy tales, is liable to be convulsed 

riodically by social squabbles. The Sabbatarian zeal of the 

ev. Mr. Cobbe, Chaplain at the Presidency, led him to affront 
Mr. Bradyll, Member of Council, at the Communion Table and in 
other places, because the latter gentleman had employed native 
workmen for repairing his house on a Sunday. Mr. Bradyll 


pastes, not unreasonably, that it was necessary to secure and 
urnish his house before the bursting of the monsoon, to which 
the rev. gentleman replied, that he didn’t care if “ all the houses 
in town were washed away, provided no work was done on 
Sundays.” Hot words and hotter letters . The matter 
was up by the President, and the aflair ended by the sus- 
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pension of the hot-headed chaplain, who was obdurate, and 
would neither forgive nor be forgiven. Mr. Waters, who was a 
good reader and apparently not in orders, was appointed to read 
yers and sermons, and a passage to land was soon found 
as the suspended chaplain. Troublesome individuals, whether 
in the service or out of it, were liable to the same penalty, And 
it is not easy to see how order and discipline could be main- 
tained except by the discretional exercise of some such power. 
Punishments in the Mayor's Court were of the kind common 
in the reign of the two first Georges. Courts-martial sentenced 
soldiers to six and eight hundred lashes, A native courtesan was 
moderately whipped ; and in the seventeenth century a woman 
found guilty of petty treason in murdering her husband was 
sentenced to be burnt, Communications with England were often 
carried on by the Persian Gulf and — . It must have been a 
signal triumph when a post was esta fished by land between 
Bombay and Madras, which runners were ready to convey in 
twenty-five days. The Company’s servants were forbidden to 
practice as attorneys in the Mayor's Court, or to deal in grain on 
their own account. Their linguistic attainments must have been 
of the most elementary kind, to judge by the extraordinary spelling 
ef native names and the metamorphoses of native terms, but 
one Ensign Hiern had made such a marvellous progress in the 
country language—it may have been Urdu, Mabratta, or Guzarati 
—that he was given an additional allowance for the term of nine 
e have no s for an analysis of some papers which ought 
to be studied Pr aay er i a toend. Of this kind is the account 
of a Durbar where General McLeod held converse with Tippoo ; 
a diary of an Englishman who resided at Carmenia, or Kirman, 
in Persia, and witnessed the frightful excesses of Nadir Shah, 
when he blinded and slew his subjects by scores; and a diary of 
one Mr. Herbert, who was sent from Balumbangan, an island to 
the north of Borneo, on an embassy to the Sultan of Bremei in 
the latter island. Mr. Forrest has wisely had recourse to Colonel 
Yule’s excellent Glossary for the explanation of divers enigmas and 
puzzles, and he has added other notes which might have been mul- 
tiplied with advantage. We have been left to make out that 
Ophgoons stands for Afghans, Codgee for the Kazi, Caphelas for 
Kafila (caravan), Hawab for Abwab, an extra cess or benevolence ; 
jezari for jazailchi, a matchlock man; Chopper for Chapar, the 
ersian term for riding-post; Pillow for Puiao, the dish of that 
name; and there are divers other conundrums, What is meant 
by the people in the Boohspohos, who were with difficulty pre- 
vented from writing 2,000 tomans as a sum to be paid by worthy 
Mr. Graves, or what were the villanies and baseness of Tockersee 
(Takagi, a Mahratta?), we can only guess. Mr. Forrest has not 
given us a very copious index, though he has afforded us much 
amusement and instruction. 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL.* 


— “ Badminton Library ” volume on athletics and football 
is thoroughly worthy of the subjects with which it deals, It 
is hard to imagine any higher tribute to its merits, for the subjects 
in question are rightly regarded with a high degree of interest by 
an enormous number of Englishmen, and yet they are by no means 
easy to deal with satisfactorily. There are plenty of books on 
football, and nearly all of them may be read with protit and pleasure 
by any intelligent student of that noble pastime, but few of them 
are really good hooks, However large the space at the author's 
disposal, he has not room enough for the materials which crowd 
upon his memory and imagination. The personal reminiscences 
of any ardent player would fill a couple of large volumes, The 
theoretic speculations of a reflective student would be with 
difficulty compressed into athird. Anda thorough treatment of 
the historical aspect of the e would be likely to lead to an 
excursus equal in bulk to all the rest put together. The treatise 
of a mere tiro on one only of the games comprised under the 
generic name of football might extend to many hundreds of pages, 
and abound with more or less entertaining details. There exists a 
temptation, rarely resisted, to encumber the work with obvious and 
wholly unnecessary moralizations on the similarity of the game of 
football to the game of life, and on the desirability (which no 
ene denies) of fellowship, unselfishness, self-restraint, and 
British pluck. Mr. Shearman is ardent, reflective, and learned 
in the history and traditions of the game ; and he has nevertheless 
contrived within the compass of a single volume to combine an 
exhaustive discussion of almost every species of football with a 
complete and instructive treatise on athletics. The book is clearly 
and brightly written. Every of it deserves careful study. 
No important topic is omitted. It would be hard to detect a 
superfluous ph. The ignorant may learn from it all that 
they are capable of knowing ; while athletes and football-players 
will read it from cover to cover with keen and unmixed delight. 
Athletic s are an institution of modern times, Though 
foot-races and trials of strength were common wherever mankind 
really flourished from the times of Homer to those of Captain 
Barclay, the institution of college sports and school sports, the 
foundation of athletic clubs, and the movement which culminated 
in the establishment of the Amateur Athletic Association, date 
from no more than forty years ago. The topic of athletics is, 


* Badminton Library—Athletics and Football. M. E. Shearman. 
London : & On 


therefore, a limited one. All that Mr, Shearman had to do was to 
the records of four decades, and so to compress and sys- 
tematize his spoils as to produce a readable summary. The first 
athletic meeting on record was held at Exeter College, Oxford, 
in 1850. Its promoters had probably little idea of the im- 
portant movement which they were inaugurating. The card was 
arranged to look as much as ible like those published at 
Doncaster or Newmarket; the joke of regarding the competitors 
as horses was kept up in various ways; the odds against the 
favourites were scientifically ascertained, and were apparently 
freely taken and offered. But, while the form of the day’s sport 
only awoke transient amusement, its substance proved to be a 
fertile example. Other colleges appointed days for a series of foot 
races ; jumping and the hurling of weights were included in the 
rogrammes ; Cambridge followed the example of Oxford ; inter- 
niversity contests began to take place; and the public woke up 
to the merits of a way of taking exercise which was as cheap and 
easy as it was delightful, and which afforded a regular pastime for 
the odd moments of busy men, and an opportunity for public 
gatherings of an exhilarating and entertaining character. 

The holding of athletic meetings developed gradually. New 
contests were tried, and rejected or adopted as the case might be, 
by the mass of athletic clubs. The art of time-taking and the 
science of record-keeping received attention. Individual athletes 
excited universal interest. Their progress from “record” to 
“record” was anxiously watched, and the great meetings at 
Lillie Bridge were attended by thousands of keenly interested 
spectators and by hundreds of intelligent and experienced critics. 
Athletics became what cricket and rowing already were, and what 
football was destined soon afterwards to become—a national 
sport. The story of this development is admirably told by 
Mr. Shearman, who has himself played no mean part in it. His 
account of individual athletes and their doings is extremely full, 
accurate, and lively. It is interesting to note in detail the gradual 
improvement which has taken place in almost every branch of 
athletics. In some the advance has been almost continuous, the 
“ record” moving on from year to year, inch by inch, or second by 
second. In others, a single athlete has distanced all previous 
efforts at a bound, and his successors have found it impossible, for 
years together, to reach the point which he had attained. But 
they generally do it in the end. Very few of the existing records 
are of longer standing than a year or two, Brooks's great jump 
of 6 feet 2} inches stood its ground for about ten years, and 
the celebrated quarter-mile record of Oolbeck was unbeaten for 
thirteen years, 1t has been surpassed several times of late years ; 
but, if Culbeck had not run into a sheep and broken its leg in the 
course of his best performance, his name might perhaps still stand 
second on the list. It isa pity, by the way, that Mr. Shearman, 
who usually writes English, nearly always speaks of Myers as a 
“ phenomenal ” runner, and uses the word “ phenomenon” as the 
last epithet in his storehouse of admiring phrases to describe any 
performance which is quite out of the common. A walk of seven 
miles in two hours is quite as much a phenomenon, though not so 
rare a one, as a run of a quarter of a mile in 48} seconds, 

As might be expected, Mr. Shearman gives much sound and 
practical advice to personsabout to run, He makes very sensible 
remarks on the subject of training, and recognizes the important 
fact that different diets suit ditferent men, as well when they are 
in training as at other times. He is, perhaps, rather dogmatic on 
the subject of smoking, which he forbids absolutely without re- 
gard to temperament. We can answer for one famous athlete, 
favourably noticed by Mr. Shearman, who jumped nearly six feet 
high, and ran the quarter in very little more than fifty seconds, 
and who never dreamt of giving up his pipe (to say nothing of 
late hours and capricious meals) for so much as a single day. Mr. 
Shearman mey reply that, if he had conformed to the ordinary 
rules, he might have surpassed Brooks and beaten Myers; but that 
is only another way of saying that Mr. Shearman’s generalizations 
may be absolutely true notwithstanding an apparent exception. 

‘ootball is a larger subject than athletics. The game is pro-~ 
bably as old as the human race,and this book gives ample and 
interesting proof of its popularity at almost every period of 
English history. The game has, however, taken a fresh start 
within very recent times, and the history of the Rugby Union and 
Association games is even shorter than that of athletic meetings. 
Mr. Shearman’s account of the Rugby Union game leaves nothing 
more to be desired. In describing the successive phases through 
which the game has passed, from the “shoving age” to the 
“ passing age,” and the characteristics of prominent Rugby Union 
players, he has displayed admirable skill, and entitled himself to 
the thanks of all lovers of the game. As was perhaps to be 
expected in a book written by a Rugby player, the account of the 
Association Game is less satisfactory. It is accurate and intelli- 

t, as far as it goes, but the general development of the game is 
ess vividly set before us, and we are told hardly anything of the 
peculiarities of particular players. If Mr. Shearman wrote this 

of the book unaided, he suffered from a want of practizal 
amiliarity with the game. If he obtained assistance from an 
—e player, his colleague was much less competent than 


' A very important portion of the book is that which deals with 
the various school games. These are, upon the whole, well and 
clearly described. The account of the Eton Wall game is marred 
by the absurd suggestion that this almost primeval pastime is a 
development of football, and by several omissions and 
ambiguities. Surely a description of a “Calx bully” ought to 
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contain some reference to the important functions of the “seconds.” 
A graver defect is the omission from the book of any account 
of the Rugby game as played at Rugby, which still differs— 
or till very recently differed—in many important respects from 
the Rugby Union game to which it gave rise. One of the 
few references made to the real Rugby game is misleading. 
The author says that in the Rugby game as originally played the 
= was decided by a majority of goals. The real original 
ugby rule was that the only way of winning was to get two 
goals, The game came to an end when this object was attained, 
even if it took only five minutes, and, whenever it was possible 
to do so, the contest was carried on from day to day, or from 
week to week, until one side had obtained the requisite score. 

Mr. Shearman quotes portions of the description of a football 
match which is contained in Tom Brown's Schooldays; but he 
fails to notice one rather curious fact about that description— 
namely, that it does not contain a single word to show that any 
of the players touch the ball with their hands. Mr. Shearman 
assumes that a “running and tackling” game was always played 
at Rugby, although thirty or forty years ago a dribbling game was 
played in all other schools. But there exists a by no means in- 
credible tradition that Rugby boys merely scrummaged, dropped, 
and dribbled until some time after the period immortalized by 
Mr. Hughes, that it occurred to a player one day to pick up the 
ball and run with it, that his opponents remonstrated but could 
point to no rule explicitly forbidding the practice, and that in the 
end, since they could not stop the innovator from continuing to 
act on his happy thought, they followed his example. 

It appears to us that it really makes very little difference to the 
essence and spirit of true football whether the ball be carried 
in the hands or not. Essentially football is 2 battle between 
two parties of combatants, each striving to get the ball to the 
other end of the ground and there to score a point, either by 
merely kicking the ball over the end boundary line, as is the 
rule at Winchester, or by whatever more or less complicated 
device of goal, base, try, shy, rouge, or touch down, custom may 
happen to decree. To see real football played one should go 
to a house match at any one of the big schools, It is surprising 
how much alike these contests are. The true spirit of battle 
animates both sides, and no one cares for anything but victory. 
All minor difference’, including the difference between an Eton 
“run down” and a Rugby “run,” are lost in the general simi- 
larity of the strife. The grand essential of true, warlike foot- 
ball is that, whether the game is close or loose for the time being, 
all the players, except the backs, should be constantly follow- 
ing the bail. The man who has it for the moment should be 
closely followed by a little group, any one of whom will relieve 
him if he loses it; meanwhile every forward on the other side 
should be rushing to the spot where the fray is thickest, not lurk- 
ing in a leisurely way at some spot where he is likely to waylay a 

ing foe, or to receive the ball which is chucked or kicked to 

im from a distance by a distressed ally. But, since football 
became a pastime for middle-aged men, and since its rules were 
scientifically revised by Committees of Associations, a game has 
found favour which affords more opportunities for recovering a 
lost wind, and into which the ingenuity of trained intellects, com- 
bined in some cases with the shrewd instincts of pot-hunting 
introduce ingenious modifications. Men’s foot- 

] lacks many of the finest elements of boys’ football; and, by 
way of compensation, we have the tactical curiosities which an 
absurdly lax rule as to off-side has rendered possible in the 
Association game; while the Rugby Uniou game has come to 
consist mostly in a swift and dexterous passing of the ball from 
hand to hand, the great requisites for success being willingness to 
throw the ball away directly you get it, and skill in posting your- 
self just halfway between the man who had it last and the man 
who ought to have it next. 

We do not wish to take leave of this book without saying a 

instantaneous photographs of persons engaged in performing 
athletic feats are cutecdingly entertaining and instructive. 


SOME BOOKS IN ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE.* 


I ty is fortunately as unn as it would be ungracious to 
contest Mr. Bullen’s assurance to his readers that this second 
selection of his from the, in some cases almost forgotten, in almost 
all cases little known, song-books of the Elizabethan age, is equal 
in interest to the first. It is sufficient, and more than sufficient, 
to say that the second, like the first, is one of the most delightful 
bringings out of old treasures that have taken book shape for 
many years in England. In fact, regard being had in each case 
to the knowledge of the day, as well as to the positive worth of 
the “ find,” we do not know any books, except Percy's Reliques and 


* More Lyrics from the Song-books of the Elizabethan Age. Edited by 
A. H. Bullen. London: Nimmo. 1888. i 

Pseudo-Shakspearian Plays. Edited by K. Warnke and L. Proescholdt. 
The Birth of Merlin. Halle: Niemeyer ; London: Nutt. 

The Mermaid Series—Thomas Dekker. By Ernest Rhys. James Shirley. 
By Edmund Gosse. London: Vizetelly. 

Henry Irving Shakspeare. Vol, 11. London and Glasgow: Blackie. 

Shakspeare’s Much Ado about Nothing. Edited by K. Deighton. London: 


Lamb’s Specimens, to which we can. compare these two volumes, 
And we are glad to hear that Mr. Bullen, while not intending to 
diminish the value of his books to those who possess them by 
exact reproduction, thinks of making a still more popular selection 
from the books themselves. That he may find an abundant sale 
for it is a wish not at all sicklied o’er by the pale cast of doubt, 
which we confess we feel about his assertion, too steadily cheerful 
not to be slightly ironical, that Britannia’s Pastorals is “ a well- 
thumbed classic.” “May the thumbs have no worse fortune” is, 
perhaps, a sufficient hint of our own opinion on the point. 

As usual Mr. Bullen’s editing is good. His notes are brief and 
to the point. In his introduction he, while giving tempting 
samples of his wares, avoids the habit, as unwise as it inartistic, of 
some editors who practically turn everything that is worth read- 
ing, and much that is not, into their prefaces, and thus either 
disgust the reader with a twice-told tale, or force him to make 
his choice between text and comment. If his inclination is a 
little to over-praise, not his wares at their best, but the general 
quality of them, that is so closely akin to and so necessarily an 
offspring of the enthusiasm without which the labour of pro- 
ducing such a book would be very unlikely to be undertaken at 
all, that we need not find any fault with it. For ourselves, we 
acknowledge to the full the exquisite charm of the best work 
here given, the frequency with which that charm occurs, and the. 
singular difference between the time when Campion and his fellows 
did the “ words” of songs and the time in which those “ words” 
are done as they are too often done now. Yet we might 
interpose or add a slight correction or limitation. Very few of 
the pretty numerous songs in this book are without the charm 
above referred to; but very far fewer of them display that charm 
throughout, or even in great part. The inequality no less than the 
freshness and vigour of an age which was everything rather than 
critical displays itself everywhere. If Shelley had been Campion, 
it is nearly certain that he would have added a third weak stanza 
to the two incomparable ones of “ Oh world! oh life! oh time!” 
If Campion had been Shelley, be would very improbably have 
written any of the weak lines which mar his partly exquisite 
pieces here. Sometimes, as in Dowland’s “Come ye heavy states 
of night,” there is strength with no weakness, and often there are 
charming half-inarticulate snatches like this :— 

Hey nonny no! 
Men are fools wish to die! 
Is’t not fine to dance and sing 
When the bells of death do ring? 
Is’t not fine to swim in wine, 
And turn upon the toe, 
And sing Hey nonny no, 
When the winds blow and the seas flow ? 
Hey nonny no! 
Read also this charming flouting-piece :— 
“ Art thou that she than whom no fairer is ? 
Art thou that she desire so strives to kiss ? ” 
“Say I am: how then ? 
Maids may not kiss 
Such wanton-mannered men.” 
“ Art thou that she the world commends for wit ? 
Art thou so wise, and mak’st no use of it ? ” 
am: how then ? J 
y wit doth teach me shun 
Such fcolish, foolish men.” 
Read too this splendid Jonsonian cadence :— 
Thou sent’st to me a heart was crowned, 
I took it to be thine, 
But when I saw it had a wound 
I knew that heart was mine. 
A bounty of a strange conceit! 
To send mine own to me, 
And send it in a worse estate 
Than when it came to thee, 


Such work as this can never be old, can never be in the un- 
favourable sense familiar, can never be in the favourable sense 
familiar enough, No effort can imitate it; it is of the kinds of 
poetry, by no means all the kinds, yet the most precious, which a 
man may give all the substance of his house for, all the labour of 
his days and his nights, all the accumulated knowledge and taste 
of a lifetime of literary study, and yet never succeed in pro- 
ducing them, except at certain times and in certain circumstances 
of history, as well as with certain personal gifts. Fortunately, 
however, if the producing of it cometh not with observation, the 
enjoying of it does, It isa mistake to think that appreciation of 
such verse is absolutely spontaneous, but it has that speci 
about it that the more carefully it is cultivated the keener it is 
and the safer from satiety or weariness, “ Tolle lege, tolle lege, 
but be sure that you can never read with too much under- 
standing,” is all we need say to readers of Mr. Bullen’s book. 

Among the less unworthy sort of Shakspearian commentators 
itis a not unfrequent and a harmless game to try to fix on that 
one of the pseudo-Shakspearian plays which it is most impossible 
that Shakspeare could have written. Fuir Em is an old favourite 
for this purpose; Jocrine makes running; the Birth of 
Merlin is safe backing for a place. eed, it is rather surprisi 
that nobody, to our knowledge (and that of the erudite Drs. 
Warnke and Proescholdt, to whom we are at last indebted for a 
good edition of the Apocrypha), except Tieck, has ever said much 
a its aby og Even what has been said comes to little more 

an that it is not, gud play, too utterly bad to be assigned to. 
Shakspeare. We could not ourselves - even so far, for it has— 


& point on which the present editors do not, as far as we can 
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see, lay stress—exactly the characteristic which is seldom or 
never found in are, and which is so frequent in other work 


of the time, ially in certain plays assigned to Middleton 
and to the writer (William Rowley) whom Kirkman the book- 
seller was good enough to yoke with the other William in 


his fifty or sixty years after date attribution. All students of 
Elizabethan drama know how in The Mayor of ough 
and The Changeling a tragic plot, in their case of very high excel- 
lence, is yoked to a comic plot almost beneath notice, except for 
the fact that the tragedy and the comedy have little or nothing to 
do with each other. The tragic plot of The Birth of Merlin is not 
of high excellence; on the contrary, it is nearly worthless; but 
the comic plot is rather better than in the two other instances. 
But the mere intermixture, the total absence of any intelligent 
combination, is as noticeable here as there. Now this is exactly 
what you do not find in Shakspeare, though it may be admitted 
that Merlin’s uncle the Clown is not quite so far, we shall not 
say from Feste and the Gravediggers, but from Launcelot and 
Lance, as some of his fellows. We open, however, the play (after 
very diligently reading it through) quite at random, and we find 
Merlin speaking thus:— 
My service, Sir, 

Shall need no strict command, it shall obey 

Most peaceably ; but needless ’tis to fetch 

What is brought home. The King is comi 

With the same quest you bore before him. 

This drum will tell ye. 


We are not concerned to deny that Bacon may have written that ; 
Shakspeare never did or could. The edition is as good as it could 
be made. It is no doubt curious that the well-known story of 
Merlin’s birth from a human mother and an incubus is differently 
handled, not only from the account in Geoffrey, but from that 
given by early French sources, and that the machinery of Aurelius 
and his devilish Saxon Queen Artesia, a kind of doublet of 
Rowena, is also not directly traceable to any earlier source. But 
it is not much more than curious. The annotation, though not 
full, is good. We are not quite sure whether the editors in com- 
menting on “ Layton Buzzard ” do or do not know that there is an 
actual “ Leighton Buzzard” in England; they do not say so, and 
their note—“ Lay it on, Buzzard, was, perhaps, a technical term of 
hunting "—does not look as if they did, and conveys no very intelli- 
ble meaning. The Clown’s innuendo is clear enough, though 
Teck from his translation does not seem to have seen it. The 
apparatus of various pene from the original and the only two 
modern critical editions by Tyrrell and Delius is an excellent ex- 
ample of honest labour, to which we only wish a better object. 

Mr. Ernest Rhys’s lines in editing Dekker for the Mermaid 
Series have fallen on pleasant places. Hardly one of the better 
known Elizabethan dramatists has had such uniformly words 
from critics of the most diverse views as Dekker, and only that 
one whom Mr. Gosse has charged himself with is more inaccessible 
to the general. In choosing The Shoemaker's Holiday, The Honest 
Whore, Old Fortunatus, and The Witch of Edmonton, Mr. Rhys 
could as to the first three have had no doubts. But The Witch of 
Edmonton is so undoubtedly a croix de Berny among plays, and 
Dekker's share in it is so uncertain, and, according to at least some 
judgments, so smal], that there might have been hesitation here. 
We do not, however, quarrel with the decision, and it is certainly 
an advantage to have The Honest Whore and Old Fortunatus 
attainable at a less price than even the second-hand booksellers 
charge for Mr. Pearson’s edition. The notes, as not unfrequently 
in this series, might, perhaps with advantage, have been either 
more numerous or wholly omitted; but the introduction is very 
well done, being as full of material information as the remarkably 
scanty stores available will permit, sensible, unpresumptuous in 
tone, and very rarely transgressing into the strange style of writing 
which in the introductions of this series has been rather too 
common. The frontispiece of the “ Fortune,” though not very 
specially appropriate to this volume, is well executed and welcome 
enough. 

Mr. Gosse has had even greater advantages in respect of the 
presentation of Shirley ; for Shirley is now, since the enterprises 
of Mr. Pearson and Mr. Nimmo, the least easily attajnable of all 
our dramatists, Even imperfect copies of the edition of Giffard 
and Dyce, the only one, fetch several pounds, On the other hand, 
he is perhaps more easy to do justice to in a selection than any of 
his fellows. In their case, the wholes are almost always so un- 
equal, and the constantly so beautiful, that the selector is 
torn by conflicting desires, for whatever he includes, he will put in 
much uncharacteristic rubbish, and whatever he rejects, he will 
exclude some characteristic beauties. With Shirley equable excel- 
lences rather than extraordinary flashes are the distinguishing 


Cardinal, and The Triumph of Peace—would hardly be — to 
better, except in one instance, We should posi An ave sub- 
stituted The Grateful Servant for The Cardinal, and we should, 
if by hook or by crook we could, have edged in St. Patrick for 
Ireland, a most pleasing eccentricity. But of these fancy improve- 
pyre other people's work there is no end. The principal thing 


it isnow really possible for readers to form a sufficient 


notion of the last and not the worst of the men of the great “ge 


from a book of their own, by spending half a crown ins 
seven or eight pounds; and that is much. 

The merits and defects of the second volume of the “ Henry 
Irving ” Shakspeare are so much the same as the merits and defects 
of the first that it is really not n to say much about it. 
Readers will find here much erudition of divers kinds, many indi- 
cations of the theatrical way of dealing with Shakspeare which 
will interest a theatre-going age, and a great many illustrations 
by Mr. Gordon Browne. 

A book which has a special and well-defined object, and which 
is adapted thereto by a man who knows what he is about, almost 
escapes general criticism. Mr. Deighton, who has had much ex- 
perience in India, tells us—what we can readily believe—that the 
difficulties of the mild Baboo are by no means identical with those 
of the average English schoolboy, and not to be met by the same 
means. He has accordingly set himself to expose all the necessary 
cui bonos, Without jocking, he seems to have done it well enough. 
We see infinite silly things here ; but they are generally quotations 
from Gervinus or some other of our old friends of the commentator’s 
Bedlam, and Mr. Deighton, for a commentator, is sane enough. 
—— make an excellent piece of work. Would they were all 


BEES.* 


J igs who think of keeping bees would do well to read this 
fat book before lightly embarking upon that undertaking. It 
is true that unsophisticated cottagers often succeed very well with 
their bees, in violation of all scientific principles; but even a 
superficial study of Mr. Cheshire’s work will make it evident that 
to make “ show honey,” or to keep an apiary that will bear in- 
spection by scientific friends, requires much patience, unflagging 
attention, considerable knowledge, and a skilful hand. ‘There is 
no greater authority on bees and beekeeping than Mr. Cheshire, 
+ oN two volumes on the subject are the best works of their 


kind. 

The first chapter of this second volume treats of the point 
which would naturally occur first to the mind of a non-bee- 
keeper—namely, that of being stung, or rather how not to be 
stung. All kinds of contrivances are mentioned, among others 
a mask of wire cloth, “ with an opening for the pipe, and a draw- 
door to permit of expectoration.”- It will be a consolation to 
smokers to learn that “ terrifying the bees into submission ” with 
smoke is one of the great principles of bee-discipline, except in 
the case of Cyprians. Before operating on a hive, it is well to 
puff some smoke from a pipe—or to get a friend to puff it—into 
the entrance. For non-smokers there are powerful instruments, 
with fire-boxes, bellows, and blast-pipes, which will discharge suffi- 
cient smoke into hives to subjugate the most irritable of bees. 
Brown paper, “which will smoulder for hours,” may be used in 
these bee-smokers. “ With very savage stocks,” “creosote, to the 
amount of a few drops, should be rapidly vapourised by being 
added to the burning material in the usual smoker, When so 
employed no colony can stand it.” This we can readily believe. 
The only doubt in our mind is whether the operator could stand 
it. Bees have a great dislike to carbolic acid, and if it is brushed 
over the alighting-board, the entrance, and the frames when the 
hive has been opened, it will eflectually quiet the bees in most 
cases. Some people use a powerful spray-producer. One of these, 
filled with a weak solution of carbolic acid, is a most useful means 
of defence against an irritable colony. An excellent preventive 
against stings is methy] salicylate, or oil of wintergreen, rubbed into 
the skin, “After applying a few drops of it,” says Mr. Cheshire, 
“T have been quite unable to get my own bees to sting me.” It 
is sufficient to put about four drops into the palm, and then to 
rub the hands well over each other until both are completely 
smeared with it. (We are assuming that the head is covered 
with a veil, and that the wristsand ankles are well protected.) This 
oil will not injure the skin, and is very easily removed. An 
experienced beekeeper will often handle bees which he knows 
to be of a temperate nature, without any protection at all. 
The great points are to avoid all quick, darting movements, 
“So handlé the combs that they are not jarred, and be espe- 
cially cautious not to strike or kick the hive. Make no need- 
less noises, and do not allow the breath to play upon the 
bees; and should one dart out with threatening mien strive to 
remain unmoved, when escape is extremely probable, while a 
hand in retreat is almost certain to retire wounded.” It is a 
common mistake to suppose that an angry bee is certain to 
sting on alighting upon a human hand. On the contrary, she will 
always examine the skin very carefully first with her palpi—very 
delicate and nervous feeling organs, which are situated near the 
sting. It may seem that she stings at once, and without care or 
reflection ; but a bee can do a great deal in a very short space of 
time, in proof of which it may be mentioned that “she can 
her wings more than four hundred times per second, and that 
each flap involves the extension and contraction, through a nerve 
impulse, of the muscles employed in the wing movements.” This 
being the case, as Mr. Cheshire says, “we shall see at once that 
the ‘no time’ difficulty is removed.” When a person has been 
stung by a bee, he should remove the sting immediately, “ if 
ing, Scientific and Practical. Frank BR. Cheshire, 
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point, and although some plays are certainly better than others, it 
1s difficult to find in any of the less good plays exceptional bursts of 
poetry. Mr. Gosse’s brief introduction is complete, to the point, 
and judiciously written, neither arrogating too high a place for the | 
author, nor depressing him too low; and the frontispiece portrait 
is acceptable. The choice of the six oe given—The Witty Fair 
One, The Traitor, Hyde Park, The Lady of Pleasure, The | 
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possible, by the nail, running it in the direction opposite to that by 
which it has entered.” On no account let him take hold of the 
sting with his thumb and finger, or a forceps, for then he will 
probably squeeze more of the virus into the wound from the 
poiscn-bag, which is generally left attached to the sting. Although 
the virus of a bee-sting is a strong acid, it does not always follow 
that an alkali will cure it. Much depends upon the temperament 
and constitution of the patient; and, while Arnica montana and 
Ledum palustre will give relief in many cases, in others they are 
injurious. We may dismiss the subject of bee-stings by giving 
the young beekeeper two pieces of comfort—the first, that at 
swarming time bees are nearly always in an exceedingly good 
temper; the second, that each time he is stung he will probably 
become less susceptible to the effects of bee-poison. 

The chapters on hives contain every detail connected with them 
that any reasonable beekeeper can expect, and few will fail to 
find some fresh information in them, As everybody knows, the 
venerable and rather picturesque old straw hive has been, to 
a great extent, supplanted by wood, and even the interesting 
glass supers are more or less looked down upon by experienced 
hands. The best walls for hives are those made of a double skin 
of wood, the intervening space being filled in with charcoal or 
cork-dust. One of the modern accessories of the beehive is 
“excluder zinc,” which consists of sheets of zinc perforated with 
oblong holes large enough to admit worker bees to the combs 
which are intended for table uses, but too small to allow the queen 
to pass through and spoil the combs by laying eggs in them. 
Another is the wax foundation, or artificial midrib, This is a 
thin sheet of wax, covered with hexagonal holes, and it is used 
-for placing ina hive, super, or frame as an artificial foundation to 
induce the bees to begin the comb in the exact place and manner 
desired by their owner. These foundations are usually made now 
by pressing wax sheets through a double roller, something like a 

tent mangle, each roller being covered with rhombic bases. 
Then there is the queen-trap, of which many kinds are now made. 
In order to prevent excessive swarming, it is often desirable to 
arrest and imprison superfluous queens. They, in their turn, may 
prove useful for queenless colonies, and for this purpose an in- 
genious contrivance, known as an “introducing cage,” has 
been invented, There is also a “ queen-nursery,” which consists of 
little cages, or drawers, 2} inches square, covered with wire-cloth 
at each end, and with two holes on the top, into one of which a 
queen-cell is inserted, and into the other a sponge dipped in me, 
to supply food. In another kind of queen-nursery the cell is h 
in its place by an indiarubber band, and a few bees are put in to 
act as nurses and attendants. Besides these, there is the queen’s 
travelling-box, in which queen-bees are not only sent about by post 
in this country, but from abroad also. It is a box some three or 
four inches long, and between one and two inches wide, containing 
two well-ventilated living chambers and a third for food. A queen- 
bee with about twenty-five attendants can travel comfortably in 
this little box for a month or more. Everybody may not be 
aware that “bees are able by feeding to convert any young 
worker larva, or egg which might produce such, into a queen.” 
It follows that “the beekeeper has but to remove the mother from 
astock, and supply if needful the eggs or young larve, and the 
bees will do the rest.” Besides this, some beekeepers, who wish 
to raise extra queens, induce their bees, by cutting and piercing 
some of the combs into particular shapes, to make more queen- 
cells, These cells are generally removed to the aaa mga 
and so the process of queen rearing goes on. e clipping of 
one or both of a queen-bee's wings, with the view of prevent- 
ing her from flying to a distance with her swarms, is one 
of the nice operations of the beekeeper; but for this purpose 
he must first catch his queen. It is enough to make a beginner's 
blood run cold to read of picking the queen from off a hangi 
cluster of swarming bees with the fingers; to be er | 
to turn the fresh hive into which bees have just swarmed ap 
down, shake it round until the bees “ roll over each other, like so 
many grocer’s currants,” and seize the queen when she comes to 
the top; or to throw down a whole cluster on to a sheet, 
search for and lay hold of the queen. Yet if he wishes to 
attain perfection he must be prepared to do all this and even 
more. It is possible, nay, ‘quite easy, not only to introduce, 
but to get one queen to Jay in half a dozen distinct hives 
in a single week.” The introduction should be at night; the 
queen should previously be kept fasting and in solitude for half 
an hour, and she should be put in by lifting, at one corner, 
the quilt of the hive, the bees being driven back with a very little 
smoke. Presently, when the bees find her they think that “she 
must belong to the hive, for she did not the entrance at 
all, but is found near the roof, and thus the are cheated into 
kindness, where a knowledge of the truth would make them wild 
with rage.” When the operator wishes to remove the queen to 
another hive, he can usually find her by lifting the frames and 
searching each comb until he sees her. A sharp eye for a queen 
is one of the first things to be cultivated in a beekeeper. 

Except for convenience or appearance’ sake, there is no special 
object in keeping beehives in a garden rather than elsewhere. As 
a rule, bees do not gather honey and pollen from plants and 
Somes close hes hand “all within a two 

iameter, having t i ‘or its centre, ma; regard: 
the. beekeeper as his Pn Bie Moverthelees it is well that 
rich forage should be near, as this saves time and labour. The 
forms of the pollen of many flowers are to be found in botanical 
works—fourteen of plants popular among bees are given here—so, 


by taking some of the pollen from his bees’ “ pollen-baskets,” and 
submitting it to a medium microscope, the balbiaeer may “ detect 
whence his honey is coming.” To ascertain that one is getting 
honey at all, much less to know from what flowers it has been 
gathered, is more than one can hope for in purchasing honey in 
ordinary shops, for honey is much adulterated with corn-syrup, 
which is “ produced in America in enormous quantities by the 
action of acids at high temperatures upon the starch of maize.” 
Sixty-four of this book are devoted to “The Production of 
Honey.” This is one of the most important—indeed, the most 
important—of a beekeeper’s duties, and all his others should be 
subservient to it, A scientific apiarian may have fine and flourish- 
ing colonies, and bees of various breeds, pure as well as judiciously 
intermixed—he may be an adept at swarming, queen-rearing, an 
operating, and yet fail to produce good honey. Mr. Cheshire’s 
description of the causes of small specks in honey will make most 
people who read it careful in selecting any honey that they either 
purchase or eat, 

“The genus Apis contains about sixteen species,” according 
to Mr. Cheshire. He tells us, moreover, that “ the whole genus Is 
naturally restricted to the Old World, for although members of it 
have now become naturalized in America, Australia, or the islands 
of the Pacific, they were originally conveyed thither by Europeans,” 
and he adds this curious detail, that “it has been remarked that 
the Red Indians were in the habit of noting the gradual absorption 
of their territory by the white man through the forward advance 
of his herald, Apis mellifica.” The latter, or German bee, is the 
brown bee so well known in this country. Its best quality is that 
it is an excellent comb-builder, and its worst is that it is very 
with its neighbours. The Apis ligustica, Ligurian, 

talian, or Yellow Alpine bee, is good-tempered, industrious, 
and prolific, but its “comb-honey is not equal in appearance 
to that produced by blacks,” and it requires extra care in 
winter. is breed has been much imported during the last 
twenty-five years, and it has “ multiplied until almost all our 
black bees give indications of an admixture of Italian blood.” 
The Cyprian bees, which are evidently great favourites with Mr. 
Cheshire, gained a reputation for savageness in England ; but, 
although it is very true that they are demons when roused, they 
are gentle enough if properly handled. They winter better than 
the Italians, and are excellent in all respects, temper alone ex- 
cepted. The Holy Land or Syrian bees are remarkable for build- 
ing an extraordinary number of queen-cells. They are serviceable 
bees, but, like the Cyprians, somewhat variable in their temper. 
Hungarian bees are proverbially gentle; they winter well, and 
are becoming more and more popular. The Apis fasciata, or 
Egyptian bee, is exceedingly vicious, and, as far as Mr. Uheshire 
can tell us, it has no euuntephadaniiter virtues. 

The chapter on the Diseases and Enemies of Bees, if too 
scientific for some beekeepers, contains useful hints and sugges- 
tions for all, and even non-beekeepers will find it interesting. It 
only remains for us to add that the book is well indexed, well got 
up, and admirably illustrated. 


ETHICS AND LOGIC.* 


A GREAT change has come over the literary world since 
Francis Jeffrey, the most impertinent of successful editors, 
wrote that “it is an insult upon the understanding of a female 
writer to treat her like a lady.” Even then he was dealing with 
Joanna Baillie, to whom he was “ fully as rude” as he had been 
to another of her sex. One cannot help wondering what he would 
have said of such a work as Educational Ends, by a lady who is 
a D.Sc. of London University. Certainly he ob 4 have required 
to pass beyond his own philosophical position—such as it was— 
to understand the greater part of it. Miss—or shall we say 
Doctor ?—Bryant has written an admirable book on the subject. 
The misfortune is that only by a few will it be read and appreci- 
ated. In t measure this is the author’s own fault. Onl 

those who are familiar with the philosophical terms she uses wi 

care to accompany her far. The preface and introduction will be 
stumbling-blocks in themselves. ides, it is surely possible to 
present one’s views even on difficult matters with greater clearness 
than is here manifested. Miss Bryant is apparently deficient in 
imagination. Paucity of illustration is not necessarily a fault, 
although it makes the strain upon the reader greater; but, when 
illustration is resorted to, we should expect to find better examples 
than those on p. 146 and p. 252 of this volume. Surely even the 
“ students of educational theory,” for whom the author professedly 
writes, are human beings who are neither likely to be blind to the 
attractions of style nor apt to judge of a book's merits by its 
obscurity. Otherwise—and we confess to some doubts on the 
subject—they must be a set of irrational pri Miss Bryant 
divides her work into two parts—the one ethical, and the other 
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chological. Of these the former is the better in every wey. 
t does not treat of the matters which we are accustomed to meet 
with in a scientific work on ethics. Rather, it discusses the 
uestion of the process of development of the good character—so 
far keeping within the lines indicated by the title of the book. 
Its endeavour is to show how the mind must from the state 
of isolated individualism, which seeks merely personal or selfish 
ends, to that state wherein the ends sought are common. In the 
latter there is given even to the individual person a higher satis- 
faction than he would otherwise attain. Not that this satisfaction 
for himself is consciously present to his mind when he leaves his 
first standpoint. “Ido not mean that duties are accepted and 
sacrifices made because the person making them perceives that he 
will thus increase his personal liberty and satisfy his sympa- 
thetic feelings.” That is not true in fact, and, if it were true, 
it would take all the ethical value out of each duty and sacri- 
fice. It is not because all these things shall be added unto us 
that we are to seek the kingdom. That must be sought first 
for itself, and no doubt the reward will be great. Yet the cha- 
racter which is the best is built up without regard to reward on 
the one hand or punishment on the other. Were it not so, it 
would be impossible to speak of self-sacrifice in any reasonable 
way. The common life in which the individual merges his selfish 
existence, whose ends he makes his own, is naturally taken as that 
of the family first and the community afterwards. Neither of 
these is perfect, of course; but the identification of himself with 
their larger being is the first step which each one must take in his 
ethical progress. Duty is considered, not as imposed from with- 
out, but as recognized and accepted willingly as the means of 
—_ Miss Bryant writes forcibly in criticism of those who 
old up an ideal of duty so negatively strong that “pleasure can 
be despised, pain endured, and any revolt of characteristic incli- 
—_ promptly put down.” The following is her picture of the 
result :— 

The satisfaction of natural desires and the exercise of natural impulses, 
within certain limits, are not only pleasant, but also healthy. An abrupt 
self-denial with respect to such desires and impulses, while they are within 
these limits, is, therefore, passively destructive of health; and an abrupt 
strain on them, without those limits, is actively destructive. The former 
arrests growth, the latter involves wear and, tear. On the other hand, a 
self-denial which is not abrupt, though directed to the modification of the 
desires and impulses, is healthy, and has, too, a certain enjoyableness. 
‘Control of conduct in all details by a single sense of duty implies abrupt 
self-denials and abrupt strains. Enfeeblement is the result, and so also is 
habitual sadness. ‘The result of training towards this ideal is a kind of 

man who has himself always well in hand, but who never flings the 
vigorous life of his whole personality into the discharge of duty, whose 
soul does not laugh and sing with the joy of conscious development into a 
higher personality when each good deed is done. 


Notwithstanding this protest against the morality of asceticism, 
against the imposition of duty under the guise of a barren 
“ought,” there are indications here and there that the position is 
not without some attractions for the author; but they are scarcely 
of sufficient importance to deserve more than mention. More im- 
portant is a tendency to error on the other side. It is easy enough 
to say that, “ unless discipline the conviction of duty with 
it, this ey ee [to transform a claim into a duty] is not culti- 
vated by the discipline, and no real progress is made at the time 
towards the condition of mind in which it is possible for virtue to 
become a purpose.” This is quite true; but Miss Bryant must re- 
member that the majority of those being educated have to walk by 
faith. The Right for them is shown from without, and the only 
way in which they can learn its reasonableness is through example. 
In this sense she is perfectly correct in saying that the most success- 
ful disciplinarian is the Leader. In the later chapters of the first 
= of her book she works out her main thought clearly and care- 
ully, coming at last to the community as the “common per- 
sonality,” whose end must be reached ty the same process as must 
that of the individual personality. Even in its case there must 
be a going out of self towards a wider field than is necessaril 
nt for itself alone. The end is for all and by the help of all. 
ere, as indeed throughout her book, there is a suggestion of 
optimism in the author, refreshing enough in these times. With- 
out that it would scarcely be possible to of “ education,” or 
“growth,” or “development” at all. The opposition, if any, 
which Miss Bryant must be prepared to meet is that which will 
come from those who remain in the region of the abstract under- 
standing, who will not be able to reconcile apparent contradictions. 
To them the universal and the individual are diametrically op- 
posed ; and if the individual is to lose self in the universal, that 
means the extinction of the former. When our “ dead selves” are 
buried, nothing remains. It is from a much higher standpoint that 
our author looks on the matter when she writes that the free 
man’s object “covers the whole field of complete development for 
all members of the universal community,” and adds that “the 
universality of the free man’s ideas and ends of conduct does not 
destroy their individuality.” As we have already said, the second 
part of the book is the less interesting and less successful, although 
it gives evidence of the same thoroughness and ability which we 
have remarked in the first. Its best chapter—in which the 
author's optimism is again ap t—is that on the “Quest of 
Necessity.” The teacher, Miss t holds, must encourage the 
child to the quest of wisdom by “sympathy and support given to 
his natural wonder at the unknown,” and stimulation given to his 
natural belief in the possibility of knowledge. With any Unknow- 
able, whether in its religious or in its scientific form, she will 
have nothing to do, cannot believe in the ultimate in- 


solubility of the problem of knowledge. The questions which the 
mind raises the mind must be able to answer. “ The problem is 
to be pursued to its solution despite all difficulties, these being 
regarded sore as indications that new departures are necessary ; 
ultimate truth is a reality, and science a real effort to obtain it.” 
The volume closes with a chapter written to show that, although 
the author has treated the ethical and the logical developments 
separately, there is beneath the duality a fundamental unity. We 
have already mentioned what are the author's faults, It would 
be unfair to let the book go without saying that these sink into 
comparative insignificance beside its undoubted merits. 

“There is no science in which such confusion reigns as in 
Ethics.” Thus writes Mr. George Payne Best, B.A., M.B. Cantab., 
in his Morality and Utility. Indeed, this is his first sentence ; but 
the reader who expects to find the confusion made less in. the 
course of the book will be himself confounded. If he gets as far 
as p. 35, he will discover that this graduate of Cambridge, who is 
to set us all right on Ethical Science, in making “a really useful 
deduction” from a ge in Hume, uses the common Logical 
fallacy of Undistributed Middle. If he goes further, he will find 
that the absoluteness, universality, and permanence of moral laws 
are proved by a series of extracts from a curious variety of writers, 
commencing with Cudworth and Clarke, finishing with Bishop 
Temple and Mr. Bright. Having, as we will suppose, patience 
enough to read through these (although most of them, as the author 
admits, are taken at second-hand from Bain’s laborious work), he 
will be at once surprised and glad to find in the midst of them the 
utterances of Philosopher Square taken from Fielding’s novel. 
Whether the evidence of that worthy, or evenof Parson Thwackum, 
is at all conclusive as to the absoluteness, &c., of moral laws, may 
be a matter of question, At any rate, these gentlemen find them- 
selves in good company, for the quotations following that which 
records their discussion are taken from an Abbé, a Bishop, and a 
former Cabinet Minister. When Mr. Best has, by means of these 
distinguished authorities, carried his point about the character of 
moral laws, he brings these face to face with existing customs and 
institutions, with the object of showing that the latter are immoral. 
The moral instinct, he holds, is at variance with the institutions 
of society. Upon this text the whole remainder of his book is 
written, Morality is present to us as an Ideal, Whatever trath 
there may be in its utterances, it is not truth that can be carried 
out in practice. It is clear, the author urges, that “ Morality—an 
absolute, universal, and permanent law—implies—postulates—an 
absolutely equal, asexual, immortal population,” It is unnecessary 
to follow him into his grounds for the statement. We come across 
another of equal value :—“ If the whole spirit of Christian teaching 
has not been to discourage the aiming at greatness, and the en- 
couraging of equality, then I have greatly misunderstood the spirit 
of that teaching.” But that is exactly what Mr. Best bas done ; 
as the very quotations from Scripture which precede this sentence 
ought to have told him. To quote ‘Let him be your minister,” 
and “ He made himself of no reputation, but took upon him the 
form of a servant,” as passages which “ encourage equality ” in our 
author's sense is egregious folly, If he desires to find out their 
true ethical meaning, we can recommend him to study the first 

of Miss Bryant's book, which we have already noticed. But 

r. Best’s mistakes do not end here. He presents to us Morality 
as an Ideal which it is impossible to attain, forgetting to ex- 
aga to us why it is there if its attainment is impossible ; but 

e goes further than this. In the extraordinary chapter which 
ends his work, he at intervals prints (in capital letters) the 
following sentence as the sum of his philosophizing on the whole 
subject :—* Morality is the Decoy which leads us to Virtue.” That 
is to say, the Ideal is a will-o’-the-wisp, a phantom, a mockery. 
Has it never occurred to the author that, if this be so, the only 
honest course is to get rid of it ? If, as he apparently holds, it can 
only justify its presence in the mind as something tricky—a 
decoy—ought it not immediately to be banished? If, to use his 
own words, “ Morality is an Illusion brought about by mental 
exaggeration under emotional states—under conditions the very 
reverse of those necessary for the securing of a result scientifically 
true,” is it not mania of some kind? He is a doctor, and ought 
to know. For ourselves, we confess to the belief that, if there is 
insanity anywhere, it is at least not among those who hold 
different ethical views from the author. We learn (pp. 196, 197) 
that among the Ideals to be compared with Morality are Love, 
“ that lowest of all Ideals,” and Athleticism—apparently because 
these have an “annual tale of martyrs.” Reading on :— 

Thus it is with Morality. In the present day it counts few victims 
enough. But, by its presence in the mind, it promotes that lower degree 
(if we may call it so) of excellence which we name Virtue. But, if 

orality be favourable to Virtue, and if virtuous action gives an advan- 
tage in the struggle for existence, we have all the ground for assuring our- 
selves that an illusion so useful, when once arising, will tend to be 
generalized through the action of Natural Selection, and perpetuated ; 
and, not only so, but that it will never disappear until it ceases to be in- 
dispensable—until Virtue becomes organic in the individual, and Society 
is so well arranged that person and function are adapted to each other in 
such a manner that no sense of discrepancy shall arise in the mind that 
contemplates their fitness, one for the ow 


Such a passage as this is conclusive testimony to the truth of 
the sentence with which the book begins with which all 
readers should end. 

No of a than does Mr, William 

ucas it. He has a thoroughly distinct way of saying what 
he means, Whatever value his opinions may in ices ue be 
no doubt as to what they are, That is an especial merit in times 
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when obscure phraseology and bad style are so common. Not that 
Mr. Sargant’s style is good. Inductive Political Economy is 
written after a jerky Carlylese fashion. It is, on the whole, 
rather an ethical than an economical work, for the questions 
raised by the author do not all come within the range of the 
science, as it is generally understood and propounded. The 
book begins with a not unacceptable list of “ terms and defi- 
nitions,” among which the most important is that relating to 
“reproduction.” But the author, the printer, or the reader, 
has made an unpleasant mistake on the 36th page. What pre- 
cedes is perfectly correct, but what would a sailor say to the 
following ar The words were in practice so often confounded by 
steersmen, with ill results, that larboard was abolished in favour 
of port.” Thatisall right; but “now instead of starboard and 
Jarboard we have port and larboard” is of course all wrong. 
Leaving that aside, we may say generally of Mr. Sargant’s work 
that it is more likely to show the author’s good intention than to 
have any practical effect. In one of his spasmodic utterances, not 
well known, Mr. Ruskin says, “I would like to.add that, while I 
admit there is such a thing as mercantile economy, distinguished 
from social, I have always said that neither Mill, Fawcett, nor 
Bastiat knew the contemptible science they professed to teach.” 
Something of the spirit of this sentence runs through Mr. Sargant’s 
work, especially in his criticism upon Mr. Herbert Spencer and a 
late President of the Board of Trade. Malthus, as might be 
expected, comes in only to be condemned. If writers would only 
study Malthus at first hand and remember his circumstances, if 
they would even take the trouble to study Dr. James Bonar's 
representation of him, they would be less ready with their sweep- 
ing denunciations. A tendency established by the results of 

t experience does not mean a fact for all experience. There 
is another point upon which we shall only touch. Mr.-Sargant 
recommends retaliation. To the foreigners he says,“ We will 
tax you in return.” It is scarcely conceivable that he has care- 
fully considered all that this involves. If he could keep foreign 
duties at a certain—or below a certain—rate, his idea might work 
wellenough. But that is impossible, and a war of tariffs would 
certainly nut be advantageous to this country. Mr. Sargant is at 
once more successful and more interesting when he departs from 
the ordinary lines of the “ Philosophy of Selfishness,” and, either 
in offence or in defence, propounds his personal opinions. These 
are always worth a hearing, and, as we have hinted, are expressed 
with no uncertain sound. What he—from the philosophic point 
of view—requires to understand is that there is a possibility, 
brought in this country nearly to a fact, of reconciliation between 
the doctrines of Laissez Faire and Paternal Government, as the 
latter is generally accepted. It is the old story of the universal and 
the individual over again. 

The second edition of Mr. Keynes’s Formal Lvgie is only 
slightly different from the first. It is plainly intended for 
students only, and it is not hard to see that but a few of them 
will struggle through all its technicalities. Those who are really 
interested may find something to pay them for their toil when 
they come to the chapter on “Complex Inferences,” which is 
sound and clever. The author, we think, is too much tied to 
Jevons, and, by introducing into his work the “ universe of dis- 
course,” is likely to raise questions which no advocate of a purely 
formal logic could possibly answer. Whether it be owing to 
some jealousy between the Universities we cannot tell, but this 
author (from Cambridge) seems always glad to have a hit at Mr. 
Bradley (from Oxford). In only one case, so far as we have seen, 
is he justified, He is right at another point (p. 297) in correcting 
Dr. Fowler. 

We do not desire to say much more of Mr. Laurence Johnstone's 
Introduction to Logic than that it is recommended by “ Ricardus 
F. Clarke, S.J. Censor deputatus,” and authorized by “ Henricus 
Edwardus, Card. Archiep, Westmin.” It will serve its purpose, 
no doubt, very well; but we believe that even the high autho- 
rities mentioned could quite readily have dispensed with some of 
the safeguards which Mr. Johnstone has found it expedient to 

uce for the benefit of the unwary Roman Catholic student. 

hat, however, is a matter between him and his ecclesiastical 

superiors, and we are glad to pass his book, as Dr, Clarke does, 
with a Nihil obstat, 


CHRONICLE OF ROBERT OF BRUNNE.* 


“ bare present volume,” says Mr. Furnivall, “is not a con- 

tribution to English history, but to the history of English.” 
It contains that first part of Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle, or, 
“Story of Inglande,” which Hearne, the first editor, omitted as 
having no historical value, it being an English version of Wace’s 
French om, of Geoffrey of Monmouth, with some additions 
from Dares Phrygius, Beda, and others. In the main it is what 
the Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford calls “ those 
wretched fables” of Geoffrey over again—the tales of Brutus, 
Corineus, Gogmagog, Sabrina (Sabren), Lear, Cordelia (Gordylle), 
Arthur, and all the rest of them, down to Cadwaladr. Whatever 
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grains of fact the students of Celtic matters may by — pick 
out from among the husks of Geoffrey, this version by Robert of 
Brunne can add nothing to our knowledge of early British his- 
tory; and historical students will hardly regard it as a useful 
addition to the Rolls series. But to the philologist, and especially 
to the student of the English language, it is a very different 
matter. The importance of Robert of Brunve’s. writings as 
laying the foundations of modern English is now well known, 
thanks to Mr. Furnivall's edition of the Haundlyng , and to 
Mr. Kington Oliphant’s books on the English language. Philo- 
logists, at any rate, will have no quarrel with the decision 
which has given a place in the Rolls series to this hitherto 
unprinted portion of Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle, which exists 
in two MSS. One of these is more consistently Northern in 
its forms than the other, which is in a mixed dialect such 
as belongs to the Midland, and is used in Robert of Brunne’s 
earlier work, the Handlyng Synne. Hence the MS. in this 
dialect has been chosen for the basis of the present text, as being 
the more likely to represent the actual writing of the author: 
Mr. Furnivall expresses an intention of some time editing the 
Northern version also. The language of the text before us, being 
in that dialect from which modern English sprang has, for its 
date, a comparatively modern sound, the same may be said 
of the metre, in which the line-ending e appears to be silent, as 
in modern usage. Many of the couplets run with something 
like the “light-horseman” gallop of Walter Scott. The inte- 
rest which attaches to the Handlyng Synne as a picture of life 
and manners cannot be claimed by a so-called history which 
brings before us the dream-world of Brutus and of Arthur; but 
the prologue gives us a glimpse of reality, and is moreover all 
out of Robert of Brunne’s own head. As a rule, he was not an 
original writer. “ Like the architect of Lincoln's Ion Hall,” 
remarks Mr, Furnivall, “ Robert of Brunne can assure his hearers 
and readers that in his production ‘there is not a single thing 
for which I haven't a precedent.’” Yet, to do him justice, he 
ventured upon some additions to his French model, which the 
editor has considerately marked with dots; and in some cases 
these additions seem to be due to his unaided intelligence. At 
any rate, he composed the Prologus and some other introductory 
matter, setting forth his authorities:—“And right as Master 
Wace says, I tell mine English the same ways; for Master 
Wace the Latin all rimes, That Piers [Peter of Langtoft, whom 
he followed for the Second Part of his Chronicle] overhops many 
times.” He tells how he had put his story into as simple English 
as he could, for “the love of simple men That strange English 
cannot ken”; and how he did it, not for praise, but only to benefit 
the unlearned. 
I made it not forto be praysed, 
bot at be lewed mei were aysed. 


He also cites “ Dares the Freson,” and, towards the end, for the 
history of the Angles, “ seynt Bede.” After the usual medieval 
fashion, he asks as “ meed ” the prayers of his readers; and, as ha 
had already done in the Handlyng Synne, he gives his name, 
Robert Manning, of Brunne (Bourne in Lincolnshire). When he 
wrote the earlier work, in 1303, he was in the Gilbertine Priory 
of Sempringham, probably as a lay brother; but when, five-and- 
thirty years later, he produced his “Story of England,” he was 
in another house of the Order, at Sixille, now Six Hills, not far 
from Market-Rasen. Dan Robert of Malton, apparently the Prior 
of Sixille, caused him, he says, to write his chronicle for the 
benefit of his “ fellows,” “ when they would solace make.” Accord- 
ing to the rule of the Order, nothing was allowed to be written 
without the knowledge and permission of the Prior. Hence, no- 
doubt, Robert of Brunne’s care to state the authorization for his 


work, . 

In orthodox fashion, he begins his tale from the Flood, 
and so passes on to Jupiter, the ninth in descent from Noah. 
From thence he traces the genealogy till he comes to Priam and 
his sons, when we have the tale of the Judgment of Paris, the 
three goddesses being degraded to “‘ three witches,” who “ ladies 
were called, and in the air did fare.” There is a similar adapta- 
tion of classical ideas when Brutus the Trojan comes to a temple 
where the misbelieving folk 

Worschiped ber-inne Mai 
Dyane of o lefdy. 


Diana wasa fiend who spoke from an “ Erlyk man ymage.” In @ 
note the editor seems to read this as “earthly man”; but in 
his glossary he interprets “erlyk” as “ frightful.” Further on 
Brutus falls in with “ Nykeres,” who in the French original are 
seraines (sirens), and in whom we recognize the Nixes of German 
folklore. Escaping the wiles of the sweet-singing ‘“ Nykeres,” 
Brutus touches the coast of Spain, and then lands in Gaui, which 
is ruled by “ pe twelue dosze-peres” (the twelve douze pairs—an 
odd piece of tautology). Finally, the wandering Trojan reaches 
the Isle of Albion, where there were no men except geauntes. A 
giant, Robert of Brunne explains, “is more [i.e. bigger] than 
man,” but of similar form and make—that is, he adds with com- 
mendable caution, “so says the book,” but he himself knows not, 
for “in my time saw I never none.” Gogmagog, the biggest of 
these giants, he calls “ that foul frog,” a use of the word which 
the editor compares with the still existing use of “ toad” as an 
epithet of abuse. When we come to the his of Kings Belyn 
and Brenne, who parted the kingdom north | south, we learn 
that “contest and covetousness Out of the north will alway rise” 


—which looks as if Robert had no great love for the men beyond 
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Humber, “ Overhopping,” as he himself would say, many pages, 
we at last reach Hengest, who explains that he and his followers 
have been constrained to emigrate from “ Saxoyne” because their 
folk are “ so waxing,” and have so many children who all grow 
up, that “ the land is over-c ”"—an early appearance cf the 
difficulty. Hengest’s fair daughter “ Ronewenne” 
—th wena of modern writers—comes before King Vortiger 
when he is merry and “ well cup-shotten,” and works him into 
such love-madness that he weds her, pagan as she is, in pagan 

Of prest was per no benisoun, 

Ne messe sougen, ne orysoun— 


whereof came all evil, as might be expected. A great deal of 
the narrative is occupied y Anpe history of King Arthur, winding 
up with his-retreat to the of Avalon, where, say the Britons, 
he is still “ on live”— 

Lyuende man wyp blod & flesche. 


This Robert of Brunne refuses to believe; indeed, he goes so far as 
to call it “ the Britons’ lie.” After Arthur's fall there was endless 
trouble with the heathen Saxons, who at last overran all the 
land, so that “the Archbishop of London” had to flee to the 
woods, while his brother of York “lived in kerres [marshes], as 
doth the stork.” One more quotation, and we may leave Robert 
of Brunne’s poetry. The lines are introductory to the “ Angle” 
and “ Angel ” etory:— 

. Wel more oughte Englys loue God, & drede, 

+ Pan any nacion or any } 

. ffor a grace pat God hap hem gyuen 

- ffor-by alle po kyndes pat lyuen ; 

. Als fair are be comune pedaille 

. As pe lordynges & of entaille. 

- Giue Englische men even kepynge, 

- Mete & drynke, & oper pynge, 

. Ys no man of so fair colour, 

. Ne so cler, ne of so swete sauour. 


Mr. Furnivall has appended an elaborate index of rimes, as well 
as indexes of names and subjects, and a full glossary. He also sets 
a good example to other editors by being liberal of side-notes. To 
these it pleases him at times to impart a quaintly jerky effect by the 
use of forms such as “ I’ve,” “they'll,” “he’s,” “ doesn't,” “ ‘em,” 
which last we know is good English for them, but still in a side- 
note “it is affectations.” He gives us an interesting and in some 
parts characteristic preface—not wholly his own, for he tells us 
that the account of the life led in houses of the Gilbertine Order 
is due to Mr. W. H. Utley. In this Order men and women lived 
within the same inclosure, though separated by a high wall, and 
with no communication except through a small window with a 
turn-table, through which food and other necessaries were 
The first priory of the Order—that of Sempringham—was founded 
about 1139 for nuns, who were waited upon by poor maidens; but 
these desiring also to enter the cloister, lay brothers were appointed 


to serve them and priests to minister to them, “This gave its 
whole character to the Order in after times, and the brothers 
and the canons were little more than attendants, temporal and 


spiritual, to the nuns and sisters.” One feature of the Order 
might please the sternest Protestant. No organ or music was 


allowed in their church, nor any pictures or carvings, “ lest they 
divert the mind from prayer and — The life of 
the lay brothers, to whom Robert of Brunne probably be- 


longed, was, at any rate originally, a hard one; and altogether 
the rule of the Order was strict, and carefully framed to avoid 
scandal, But its pristine strictness, like that of many other 
Orders, was not fully maintained, and it isnot known how far, in 
Robert of Brunne’s day, the rules may have been “ relaxed 
to the freedom or license of Chaucer's time.” Mr. Furnivall tells 
us what little can be made out about Robert of Branne’s personal 
history, and of the Priors under whose sway he lived. His obser- 
vations on the Hi Synne are partly repeated—a repetition 
of which no one will complain—from his edition of that work 
inted for the Roxburghe Club. Interest in Robert of Brunne 
led him to visit Bourne, Sempringham, and Six Hills, of which 
he gives a pleasant description. He had the satisfaction of finding 
the language that Robert spoke, or at least one word of it, still 
living. “A walk across the fields to a farmhouse to ask the way 
produced in answer one of Robert's words, ‘ Yes, that's the gainest 
way.” Lastly, he gives us, in his characteristically naif and en- 
gaging manner, the history of the misfortunes that befell his 
work, and the delays in its production :— 

Twice before, in the many years since this text was begun, have i 
made collections of notes, &c. for preparing a fit Introduction to this 
Chronicle. The first time, all my notes disappeared while workmen were 
in the house during a long country boliday that I took. The second time, 
last year, I must have left in some shop, railway, or omnibus, the bound 
and noted volume of the text, with a Paper on the dialect and phonetics of 
the Lambeth MS. which Dr. Henry Sweet had most kindly prepared for 
me. Now, under great pressure of other work, the present Introduction 
has been written, on the urgent remonstrance of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Records. [can only ask mercy for its shortcomings, and for the long 
delay which has taken in the production of the book; pleading also 
that this delay has not been due to mere laziness, though I acknowledge 


that it was wrong in me to do other work and leave this volume undone. 
No one could resist such charming candour; so we are not sur- 
ised to learn that the Rolls authorities—“ many, alas, now no 
with us "—showed “ great forbearance.” 


GERMAN READERS AND MANUALS,* 


Tae editors of Whittaker'’s Series are fulfilling their promise 
of placing the most esteemed of modern German authors 
within the reach of English students. Having introduced them 
to Moser and Heyse, they carry on the series with Freytag, the 
greatest living master of German light literature. His novels 
which have won him so much popularity and reputation are more 
or less well known among us; but his comedies are quite un- 
known to English readers. Die Journalisten, the comedy selected 
by Dr. as a specimen of Freytag’s dramatic power, was 
written when its author was plunged in the vortex of an election 
contest in addition to his labours asa journalist. As the name 
implies, it is the outcome of his personal experiences. The story 
turns on an election, and a halo of romance is thrown over the 

ic calling of a journalist, the intrigues of a love-story being 
introduced into the unaccustomed quarters of a newspaper-office. 
The hero of the piece is the witty, energetic, but exceedingly 
frivolous, sub-editor of a Liberal newspaper, the Union. He is 
deeply smitten with the charms of a lovely heiress who is stayi 
with her friend, the daughter of the Conservative candidate | 
the author of certain articles in the rival newspaper which the 
Union has turned into ridicule. Thus the lovers seem parted by 
the most insuperable of obstacles. After a great deal of fun 
about the mysteries of electioneering and editing that go on 
behind the scenes, everything comes right. The heiress buys 
the paper, of which the versatile Bolz becomes chief editor, 
then marriage follows shortly after. The piece is a rps | 
comedy of everyday life. The interest never flags, for it is w 
sustained by cleverly imagined incidents, and the dialogue is witty 
and sparkling, but never forced. The characters are all distinct 
and well-sustained impersonations of types to be met with any 
day in ordinary social life. Bolz is a very original conception, 
showing that a man’s heart has room for two grandes passions, and 
that the most practical and prosaic exterior may cover sentimental 
depths of which his comrades have no ken. His whole heart and 
soul are thrown into fighting the battles of his party and his chief. 
He makes no effort to win his ladylove, whom he worships at a 
distance like some bright star, that he may gaze at but not grasp. 
Alone among the journalists he is true to his profession, and by 
this very singleness of ne ee he attains to his ideal. 

Zopf und Schwert, Gutzkow's admirable comedy, is the latest 
addition to Whittaker’s “ Modern German Authors,” and is edited 
by Dr. Lange, for use in schools, with notes philological and literary. 
The author, though one of the leading modern German dramatists, 
is little known and less read in England. He made his mark asa 
journalist at a very early age. Infected by the revolutionary fever 
of 1830 he became one of the leading spirits of the Jung Deutsch- 
land party, and in consequence his career was cut short by a term 
of imprisonment and the prohibition of all his writings. On his 
release he took refuge in the free towns of Hamburg and Frank- 
fort, and devoted himself to the writing of satirical essays. From 
these he to the drama, wrote a great number of plays, and 
gained thereby much popularity and distinction. But, like all 
popular authors, he had to pay the usual penalty of success, for it 
raised against him a crowd of enemies among his less fortunate 
contemporaries, Adverse criticism and the annoyance of the 
attacks he was subjected to turned his brain, and he tried to take 
his own life. The attempt was frustrated, and he was shut up for 
a twelvemonth in a madhouse. After his restoration to society he 
tried to follow in Freytag’s steps, and wrote several ponderous 
historical novels, but with no great success. His end was tragic. 
He was found dead in his room, suffocated by gas, in 1878. 
His historical comedies are the works by which he won most 
popularity, and of these Zopf und Schwert is about the best, 
a is still a favourite on the German stage. The scene is 
laid in Berlin, at the Court of Frederick William I., notorious 
for the extreme length to which he carried domestic tyranny, 
and for the injustice and a? by which he warped the 
character of his distingui son, Frederick the Great, The 
oddities of the King furnish an unfailing fund of admirable 
material for a comedy. The plot of the play hinges on the 
manceuvres for securing the hand of Frederick's sister, the Prin- 
cess Wilhelmina. This lady was quite the equal of her brother in 
intellect, as her diary, when Margravine of Baireuth, recently 

resented to English readers in Princess Christian's translation, 
—_ ample witness, There are several aspirants for the hand of 
the Princess. All of them are of high degree, and each is 
favoured by a different member of her family. The King intends 
to marry her to the Archduke Leopold, the eldest son of the 
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Emperor. The Queen, her mother, is bent on an alliance with 
England, and looks on the Prince of Wales as the only fit 
mate for her daughter. The Crown Prince Frederick has set 
his heart on having his own friend, the hereditary Prince of 
Baireuth, as a brother-in-law. This Prince comes to press his 
suit in person. He is sent to the Prussian Court by the absent 
Frederick to act as a spy, and find out how that old mad- 
man the King treats his wife and daughter. He has fallen in 
love with the Princess from her portrait, seen at her brother's 
castle of Rheinsberg. He persuades her to receive a French 
master, recommended by her brother. For this bold step 
Wilhelmina is placed under arrest. An English emissary, Hotham, 
appears at the Court at the same time, sent to negotiate the 
ce with the Prince of Wales. The Prince recognizes in him 
an old friend who is under great obligations to him, and is much 
more inclined to advance his suit than that of his own master. 
Matters are further complicated by a rumour that the Prince of 
‘Wales has arrived in Berlin, and is keeping up a strict incognito. 
Baireuth is in despair and suspects Hotham of playing him false. 
Hotham vindicates his sincerity by disclosing to him the secret 
that the Prince’s supposed presence is only a canard got up with a 
litical purpose, and gets him admission to the King’s famous 
Nabakcolleginm. Baireuth finds out that the King only admits 
him to this symposium with the intention of making him the butt 
of his wit. But forewarned is forearmed, and the Prince manages 
to turn the tables on the King and to give him a few home thrusts 
about his domestic interference. In the end all ends well ; the 
King, seeing that Baireuth and Wilhelmina are in love with one 
another, gives his consent to their union. The scene in the 
Tabakcollegium gives occasion for much sparkling repartee. That 
in which the Kirg suddenly drops into a secret reception of the 
Queen’s, when she and her ladies are indulging in the forbidden 
recreations of cards and music on the sly, is very funny. The 
legend of the White Lady of the Palace is made use of by the 
Princess, who, disguised as this ghastly visitant, appears before the 
eyes of her irate parent, when he believed her to be a close 
prisoner. The threads of the plot are very dexterously handled, 
and the old King is a very faithful and carefully worked out cha- 
racter study. The whole play bears the stamp of that accuracy 
and faithfulness to historic details for which Gutzkow was famous. 
The notes are good. But in the first one we notice the strange 
slip of translating “Aufzug” scene and “ Auftritt” act, thus re- 
versing the meanings. 
The Primer of the History of German Literature has been com- 
iled by a lady who has long felt the want of such an elementary 
k for the use of her pupils. It is based on the larger work of 
Professor Kluge, and is meant as a help in getting up the names 
and dates of the chief writers of Germany in a shorter time than 
is possible by reading the voluminous works on the subject by 
German authors. We do not doubt that it will be found very 
useful in acquiring such superficial knowledge. But we must 
point out that to know the names of a certain number of men and 
of the books which they wrote is not to have a knowledge of the 
literature of any country, though in the present day and in the 
eyes of an examiner it may pass current for it. Such know- 
ledge is a useless, The literature of any nation is not 
formed of the titles of books, but of their contents. When once a 
book has been thoroughly read and digested, there is no fear of 
forgetting either the name of the book or the author. The use of 
literature is to supply new ideas to the mind; mere titles can give 
none. Miss Lublin’s epitome, however, is accurate as far as it 
goes; and she prefaces the body of the work with a short intro- 
duction, showing the relation of the German tongue to its 
Teutonic brethren and more distant Aryan kinsfolk. She takes 
Ulfilas’ Bible as her earliest specimen, and concludes her sketch 
with the lately-lost veteran Von Ranke, and does as full justice 
to the writers who built up German literature between these two 
as her very limited space will let her. Where space is so narrow, 
it seems vain to cavil at omissions; still, there are points left 
unnoted that connect some of the early poets with our own day 
which give a vitality to these old-world bards in the minds of 
Prone — Thus, in citing Hartmann von Aue’s “ Poor 
enry,” there is no word to tell that it is the original of 
Longfellow's Golden Legend, so lately set to music by our most 
pular composer. Walther von der Vogelweide’s beautiful 
Donut to the birds, which gave the poet another theme and will 
make the namo a household word wherever Longfellow is read, 
is likewise left unnoticed. Nor is the use made by Wagner 
of Parsifal and Tristan und Isolde sufticiently made clear in 
the notices of these poems. Passing on to modern times, we are 
to find Miss Lublin doing full justice to Wieland, and giving 
im his due for reviving rhyme and romance in German poetry. 
She fully realizes, too, the greatness of Goethe, and devotes many 
pages to his works and character, and her analysis of Faust ought 
‘to be found acceptable now that its production on the English 
‘stage has made the name and plot of the great poet’s masterpiece 
familiar even to those who are not German scholars. So many 
are the moderns that are enumerated in the latter part of the book, 
and some of them so unknown to fame, that we cannot. but mark 
the absence of the brothers Grimm, Marlitt, and Werner, the best 
known of German novelists to English readers, and the popular 
playwrights Moser, Gutzkow, and Laube. Nor is a book of this 
‘sort complete without an index. 
We are at a loss to discover why out of the works of Schiller 
any ore should select Maria Stuart to put into the hands of school- 
‘Dboys for use as a class-book, Perhaps the tercentenary of her 


tragic end, and the weak attempt that was made at exhibiti 
personal mementos of that saddest of stories, may have sugges 
to Mr. Bevir that it would be a pretty tribute to her memory to 
bring before his class the work in which the great German poet has 
embodied the tragic ending of that most romantic and unhappy life. 
Truth to tell, he has succeeded but poorly, and notwithstanding 
the attraction of the theme, Maria Stuart must take its place among 
the weakest of his works, It cannot be named in the same 
rank as Don Carlos, Wallenstein, or Wilhelm Fell, and is even 
far inferior to the Jungfrau. It falls short both in pathos and 
dramatic power, and does no sort of justice to the subject. It is 
strange that such a masterhand as Schiller should have failed to 
seize the best scenes in a life so full of dramatic incidents and 
should have chosen the final chapter which was so ineffective, 
Her rival denied poor Mary the consolation of making an imposing 
exit from the world. By the time she reached Fotheringay she 
was a prematurely old woman, worn out by the long tedium of a 
hopeless captivity. One cannot help feeling that death for her 
was a welcome deliverer. Had liberty been offered her she had 
no longer health or spirit to enjoy it. She is too utterly crushed 
to make an interesting heroine. The poet should have seized the 
sorrows of her prime for his subject. Misfortune falling on a 
young and beautiful Queen is much more striking and enlists 
more sympathy than the secret execution of a half-forgotten 
captive who has become inured to sutfering. The meeting with 
Elizabeth, brought in to give the force of contrast, has no effect 
on the emotions of those who know quite well that it never took 
place. in the same way the introduction of Mortimer as an 
ardent admirer of the captive Queen, in the form of a nephew 
of surly old Paulett, is very irritating to English readers. Still 
more so is Leicester’s love-sick monologue when the final act of 
the tragedy is over. Ifschoolboys are to read the 4! at ali, the 
cannot do better than use Mr. Bevir's edition. Iie as avoid 
the too general fault of making too many notes, and takes care to 
int out the discrepancies between the poet's plot and authentic 
istory. 

Sclaller’s Minor Poems and Ballads is a fairly good selection, 
with such copious notes attached to each piece as to make the 
use of a dictionary unn Dr. Schlomka’s Reader consists 
of three parts; the first contains short sentences; the second 
prose passages to give facility in the ready turning of English 
into German and German into English; a selection of favourite 
pieces of German poetry is the third. The exercises being in- 
tended to give readiness in applying already acquired knowledge. 
The short anecdotes are fresh and original, and more amusing 
than those in most books of the sort. 

The Elementary German Course edited by Dr. Lange is divided 
into two parts. ‘The first contains all those rules of the grammar 
that are generally useful in ordinary conversation or trans- 
lation. The second part gives exercises to teach the practical 
application of these rules by turning German into English and 
vice versd. To these are added a so-called historical sketch, In 
this sketch, which is compressed into one page, we have tried in 
vain to discover any history. It is merely a table of the Aryan 
languages of Europe, displayed in their several groups or families, 
It is not quite correct, for the language of Lithuania is left out 
altogether. German, Dr. Lange says, is now spoken in Switzer- 
land and the Western provinces of Austria; thus he makes it out 
to be the language of over fifty-six millions of Europeans. This 
is only partially true, for of course every one knows that quite as 
many Swiss speak French and Italian as those who speak German, 
and that German is the official language of many Austrian pro- 
vinces where it is not the tongue used by the people in everyda 
life. Dr. Lange's English is funny. “German and English 
Correspondences” he heads his vocabulary, and gives sentences 
“for translation into German or Extempore,” as if the latter word 
were the name of another foreign tongue. 

The author of a Manual of German Composition ought to 
look to his English and correct his own style before he gives 
advice on the subject to others. In his “ Notes on Style” we 
find him cautioning the beginner against “keeping words or 
clauses apart which naturally belong together.” This is the blind 
leading the blind indeed. He vaunts the great accuracy with 
which Germans can express their ideas from the richness of their 
vocabulary, and cites the number of words they have for a 
“ field” or for “ to kill” in illustration. But we could point out 
German words, on the other hand, which do duty for as many 
objects as if they were Chinese. Thus “ Decke” may be the 
carpet, the hearth-rug, the counterpane, the table-cover, or the 
ceiling. And Decke is only a sample of a numerous class, 


A HOLIDAY TASK.* 


as title of Mr. Maltman’s Holiday Papers is misleading. It 
ought to mean papers to be perused in the holidays of the 
reader, It does mean papers composed in the holidays of Mr. 
Maltman. It might be contended that holiday is not, having 
regard to its etymology, the most appropriate word whereby to 
designate “the hours and days the writer could spare from the 


* Holiday Papers—Teetotalism. By James Maltman, Edinburgh: 
James Gemmell. 1888, 
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important duties of his calling as a preacher of the Gospel.” 
However that may be, the volume, from the reader's poiut of 
view, is by no means of a holiday character. In the first place, 
a table, and that a stout one, is necessary for its convenient perusal, 
and its inclusion in the tourist’s library would add seriously to the 
expense of Continental travel. Not counting a preface, an intro- 
duction, or a conclusion, each of which is substantially a paper 
in itself, the papers attain the respectable total of fifty-one, 
divided into nine chapters, and occupying no less than 625 
large and closely-printed pages. Secondly, which is almost 
equally important, the moral characteristics of the essays are 
little, if at all, lighter than their collective physical entity. In 
this respect the author holds out a false hope in the preface by 
saying, “It is to be regretted that the style of this first paper 
is not quite what might have been desired. But it was felt that 
on such a question as teetotalism a little banter might attain 
the end sought easier than a great deal of solemn and weighty 
argument.” No peculiar sprightliness animates the first paper. 
It is, indeed, somewhat liberally flavoured with 3 some- 
times on one side and sometimes on the other of the line which 
distinguishes mere vulgarity from vulgar blasphemy ; but then, so 
are all its successors. We have not the pleasure of knowing in 


_ what conventicle Mr. Maltman preaches what gospel; but, what- 


ever his location and doctrines may be, his style of expressing 
himself is common to an unfortunately large number of more or 
less honest, vigorous, and not particularly polished Dissenting 
ministers. 

Having said so much, it is fully time to announce with satisfac- 
tion that few Dissenting ministers use their talents with such ex- 
cellent intentions as those which animate Mr. Maltman. Maltman, 
by the way, is a name so SS to the admirable views con- 
cerning teetotalism which the author desires to enforce that any 
one unacquainted with the leading personages in Dissenting and 
temperance circles might almost be pardoned for suggesting the 
possibility of its being what the discoverer of Joseph Williams 
ealls a nom de — For Mr. Maltman, from the first to the last 
of his 625 (and more) pages falls upon teetotallers, and smites 
them, taunts them, ridicules them, curses them, exposes their 
quibus bonis—this locution has been adopted advisedly, after deep 
consideration, and by and with the advice of an expert in baboo- 
English—annihilates their arguments, and generally routs them, 
slays them, and smashes them, as much as it is possible to rout, 
slay, and smash in print. It may be said that this is not the most 
difficult thing in the world, but no one could do it with a better 
will than Mr. Maltman, which is to his credit. He is particularly 
strong on the doctrinal side of the matter, and conclusively proves 
that teetotallers are Papists, Turks, Jews, and Atheists, with 
infinite gusto and determination. Sometimes, indeed, Mr. Maltman 
gets a little confused with the exuberance of his own logic, as 
when in the successful demolition of some teetotal argument to 
the effect that God made wine unfermented, and man fermented 
it, he asserts that “ Man is a wonderful being, for he can make a 
piece of coal carry him across country before breakfast at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour, and think nothing of the feat either.” A 

iece of coal which, after having been made to carry a man across 
and ditches, sat down unconcernedly to consume its break- 

fast at the rate of fifty miles an hour, might not be a more wonder- 
ful, but would certainly be a more surprising, thing than a man, 
argument incidentally mentioned above gives an idea of the 
sort of teetotal teaching against which Mr, Maltman took up his 
pen, and will by itself enable the ingenious reader to imagine 

e@ kind of monotonously crushing and almost cruel victories 
which Mr. Maltman gains on every page over his abject foe. But 
nothing satisfies his thirst for teetotal gore. He rushes from 
triumph to triumph, brandishing his battle-axe, and ever on to 
new triumphs. It is hardly to be hoped that sensible persons who 
agree with Mr. Maltman beforehand will follow him over any large 
proportion of his ensanguined course. 

aturally Mr. Maltman’s method condemns him to suffer more 

or less from the vice of repetition. It appears that some Smith 
inserted in a teetotal tract a statement that, whenever any person 
tastes any intoxicating liquor “a start has already been made 
along that line which is so thickly strewn with the wreck of much 
that was great and noble.” This unhappy Mr. Maltman 
uotes about a hundred times. The sentiment is certainly silly, 

e metaphor is vulgar, and the language is that of an uneducated 
man; but is the sentence worth repeating a second time? Also, 

continuously whacking and slashing his detested enemy, Mr. 
Maltman has caught some of his affectations from him. Thus he 
is not free from the foolish habit of personifying all alcoholic 
potables as “the drink.” Notwithstanding faults it is 
probable that, if the Dissenting communities prone to the 
vice of teetotalism contain many human beings capable of 
ing Mr. Maltman’s book through without expiring of weari- 
hess, it may be of some use. A person sharing Mr. Maltman’s 
appetite for much argument and more vituperation on the topic 
 teetotalism, whichever side he took, could not be injured, and 
might be benefited, by its perusal. It would certainly not be a 
bad thing if noisy teetotallers were occasionally compelled to learn 
it by heart: The general public, which has made up its mind in 
pane of Mr. Maltman’s main contention, will not be persuaded to 
ii 


THE ORIGIN OF ROOTS.* 


ib The Principles of the Structure of Language, published about 
two years ago, Dean Byrne made an important, striking, but not 
 — accepted contribution to the study of comparative grammar, 
set himself to account for the wide structural differences which 

separate different groups of languages by appealing mainly to the 
psychical differences which he believed to exist between the primi- 
tive peoples, as (for instance) in the various degrees of their 
mental excitability. Looking at language as “ half mind and half 
matter,” he set himself to trace the influence of mind upon matter, 
It was sufficiently risky to answer a still half-stated problem by 

lunging into the never verifiable conjectures of primitive psycho- 
ogy. ‘hat sort of thing did very well for the skieushes of the 
Social Contract. But the neo-grammarian has begun to set u 
his horn on high; he deals no longer in possibilities a 
probabilities ; he has furnished himself with absolute principles, 
and scouts the “ sporadic variations” of the “antiquated” Georg 
Curtius. Dean Byrne's present work, the Origin of the Greek, 
Latin, and Gothic Roots, is a departure, more daring than his last, 
from the sober regions of ascertainable phenomena, and takes us 
right away into the domain of “ phonetic physiology.” Dividing 
the past history of words into three set of laws—those of their 
original production, those of their subsequent change in utter- 
ance or form, and those of their subsequent change in meaning— 
he declares that only the second set have been investigated with 
any considerable success; that very little progress has been made 
with the third set, and that inquiry into the first set has been 
pronounced to be at present chimerical. It is this last “ axiom of 
despair” which he now undertakes to disprove. He does not 
claim to have established certainties. He does not ask us to say 
that “ this was so,” only “it might have been so.” His theory 
cannot be discussed here, but it may be expressed in outline, 
Objections and doubts will suggest themselves, but the reasoning 
is clearly and closely expressed; and, if it does not carry convic- 
tion, the theory or the subject-matter is at fault, not the expo- 
nent. It is to be feared that, in flippant or sceptical eyes, Dean 
Byrne has supplied further justification for the old gibe about 
* me vowels counting for nothing and the consonants not very 
much. 

Starting from the principle that was uced 
man, not revealed to in the form and ing 
the Sanskrit, Greek, and other languages — “an apparent 
contradiction” in the double phenomenon of many different roots 
standing for nearly (if not quite) the same idea, and of many 
widely different ideas belonging to the same root, Dean Byrne 
asks the pertinent question how this state of things can be re- 
conciled with “a nice discrimination of various meanings with 
various roots,” or with “a ndence between the sound 
itself and the impression which it made on the soul of the er.” 
He finds it most remarkable that “the most ex ive ents 
are those which have the least sound.” Thusin the root pat (Skr.) 
Bopp finds the meanings ire, findere, dicere, splendere, and vestire ; 
but in this root “the voice is only in the a; the p and ¢are mutes, 
not even sonant.” On the other hand, the significance must be 
mainly in the p and ¢, inasmuch as the a is omitted inthe Sanskrit. 
writing. Therefore we must look for the correspondence between 
utterance and meaning in some correspondence between consonants 
and meaning. Of the three factors in speech—the voice, the 
breath in the mouth, and the muscular action of to and lips— 
the first, being chiefly concerned with vowels, a important. 
than the latter factors. Here we must quote Dean Byrne :— 

The utterance of a consonant involves an application more or less close 
of the tongue to some part of the palate or to the teeth, of the lips to each 
other, or of the under-lip to the upper teeth, an opening of that closure, 
and the passage of a jet of breath; and attention may fix either on the 
closure or on the breath, or on the mutual action of the two, 

Thus we get under each consonant seven different phases of 
utterance, corresponding with seven different groups of the elements 
of thought, respectively suggestive each of the other. This is 
Dean Byrne’s analysis, condensed from pp. 7 and 8 :— 


(1) Closure itself ........ seeeree ideas of contact, junction, coincidence, 
position, &c. 
t 

S (in lips or tongue) 

© | (4) End of closure ........ «eoseee Separation, partition, interval, &c. 

(ie. opening) 


Pressure of breath ......... impact, tension, increase, &c. 

Friction of breath ......... roughness, penetration, tearing, &c. 
According to this system p', p’, p’, , 7 (for exam : 
wider interval between any two phases of the 
between any two letters of the same phase. No doubt there 
would be a further power of distinction introduced by the differ- 
ence of letters, especially by the broad difference between the 
various orders of letters. Thus by 


* Origi the Greek, Latin, and Gothie Roots. By James 
Dean of Cloniert, ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, Author of 
London: Tribner & Co, 
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It 
the mity to the soft part of the palate and of the viscousness of the 
Mr. saliva, the guttural in phase (1) was specially fit to express 
ing junction or adherence; in phase (4), strong separation, in phase 
ge (6) a breaking forth of growth or increase, and soon. The lips, 
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on the other hand, having less muscular power than the tongue, 
were specially adapted in phase (1) to give the idea of simple 
apposition (particularly of doubleness) and in phase (4) of simple 
separation. Nor again were the vowels destitute of expressive- 
ness, since they also require the organs of speech to be “ put into 
certain definite positions.” But “after every ingenuity of utterance 
had been exhausted,” our primitive ancestors, struggling into 

must have found a wide interval between their means of 
expression and the very thought that was to be conveyed. Here 
Dean Byrne believes they helped themselves by “ the analogies of 
use” and in a large degree by gesture. 

Dean Byrne remarks that the nature of “the elements of ex- 
— ” is a fundamental question of etymology. Differing 

Max Miiller’s view that simple roots were increased and 
diversified as = mult lied, and in the 
imitive particularity of thought,” he argues that many special 
terms were afterwards elaborated. Of this his fundamental prin- 
ciple he makes a happy application. Both Ourtius and Mr. Max 
tiller agree in repudiating the connexion (which Bopp set up) 
between mare (Lat.) and vari (Skr.), and in deriving it from mar. 
Curtius connects this root with papaivw and marceo (to wither), 
the sea being fatal to vegetation (drpvyeros), and quotes the 
affinities exhibited in the Gothic maret, the Old Dutch mere, and 
the Old High German muor. Max Miiller traces the root mar 
from its original sense (“ to destroy by friction”) to the secondary 
sense (“to die, wither”), and finds it again in the Sanskrit 
maru, & desert, and thence transfers it to “that other desert the 
sea, which the Greeks called barren.” Dean Byrne protests 
against this violent attribution of metaphor and poetic imagery 
to the mind of primitive man; he says that scientific etymologists 
of the present day pay no regard to any principle except phonetic 
laws, and violate “that which every consideration confirms,” the 
primitive particularity of thought. In demolition Dean Byrne is 
not unsuccessful ; let us see him in construction. In order to give 
the leading idea of the sea, the desideratum is a vivid representa- 
tion of “ fluid motion ”; that will be found in flexile r in combi- 
nation with the unimpeded flow of breath in a nasal or spiral 
consonant in the fifth phase of utterance. Accordingly he give us 
the following tabular confirmation of his theory :— 
Mgrs mare, Goth. marei; pipe; poppipos. 
Nsrs Skr. nara; vapds; vnpirys. 
V;r; Skr. vari; odpor, urina; urinor ; ovpia; etpuros. 
S,r5 Skr. saras and sarit; dppos, serum; serra, Skr. sru, ru. 

The body of Dean Byrne’s book consists of seven chapters, 
each dealing with one of his “ seven phases of utterance” and 
enumerating the “ Grounds.” It should be said that a Root is to 
be distinguished from a Ground, because a Root, either by itself 
or with the addition of formative elements, constitutes a word ; 
but a Ground is only “ the partially organized material of the 
Root.” To discuss this book in detail would be a pleasant scientific 
rame, but it would not be suitable to these columns. Enough has 

said about the Origin of Roots to show that it is a clever, 
— and perhaps important work. We believe the learning 
to generally accurate. To conclude with two questions— 
Would Dean Byrne find any corroboration of his theory by studying 
the method under which dumb persons are taught to express their 
ideas without using the finger alphabet? or would he undertake 
to impart any of his “ elements of expressiveness” to a class 
of dumb pupils unsophisticated by any other instruction? The 
smallest positive result would be better evidence of his theory 
than any amount of this subjective reconstruction of an imaginary 
process which is supposed to have occurred in a hypothetical state 
of society, 


MEDICAL BOOKS.* 


E fear that a considerable number of schoolmasters and 
mistresses look upon themselves, in relation to their work, 

as so many machines for hammering into their pupils a certain 
daily quantum of the knowledge which they undertake to impart, 
and upon the latter as more or less convenient receptacles thereof, 
Dr. Warner's lectures are well calculated to correct this mistaken 
view, and to ye out to those who have the management of 
children that, if they wish to avoid disastrous failures, they must 
study the individual peculiarities of the youngsters committed to 
their charge. It too frequently happens that the round boy is 
forced into the square hole, to the utter destruction of his chances 
of future usefulness and happiness. We believe that our teachers 
would compare favourably with any other class of the community 
for earnestness and conscientiousness in their work ; but their 
success is not uncommonly marred by the incompleteness of their 
knowledge of the complex and variable being with whom they 
have to deal. Dr. Warner does not, of course, profess to give in 
half a dozen lectures a complete treatise on the study of children, 
but indicates the lines to be followed by parents and others re- 
sponsible for the care of the young in educating themselves to 
understand them. The author justly observes that children with 


_™ The Children: how to S them, By Francis Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
F.R.C.S. London: Francis rson, — 
and its ications. By Herbert Tibbits, M.D. London: 

The Health of Children, By Angel Money, M.D. London: H. K. 


decided and obvious brain defects receive suitable training, whereas 
for those with slighter, and therefore more remediable, deficiencies 
no special ision is made. He suggests that “Small classes 
and specially trained teachers might be provided for the dull, the 
excitable, the wrongly-made children, as a safety and protection to 
socie 


Tt i well that a school for the proper instruction of those who 
undertake the performance of massage should have been estab- 
lished. Unt:l quite recently this valuable mode of treatment has 
been too much neglected in England, and patients requiring its 
application have been obliged to seek it on the Continent, As 
properly trained nurses have almost entirely superseded the 
“Gamps” of fifty years ago, so also it is to be hoped that the 
ignorant and obstinate “ medical rubber” may give place to the 
educated and disciplined masseur and masseuse. The pamphlet 
under notice contains the concluding lecture of a six months’ 
course delivered by Dr. Tibbits to the pupils at the Welbeck 
Street School of Electricity and Massage, together with a sup- 

lementary one on the circulatory and digestive organs. The 
ormer contains a detailed description of the manceuvres n 

in the performance of massage, and must have proved a useful 
adjunct to the clinical teaching of the subject. The latter is 
necessarily very elementary, but probably well adapted for the 
instruction of those to whom it was addressed. 

We have read Dr. Money’s little book on The Health of Children 
with much pleasure. It is written in simple language, and the 
information, which is concisely put, is just that which is required 
by every one who has the care of young children. The directions 
for feeding, clothing, and bathing them are most judicious, and 
the same may be said for the remarks on their nurseries and bed- 
rooms, their exercise, amusements, and education. The author 
has, in our opinion most wisely, abstained from discussing the 
treatment of sick children, and so avoided giving his countenance 
to the popular error that, because a mother or nurse has had the 
benefit of the limited experience derived from the close observa- 
tion of a small number of children, she is, therefore, competent to 
undertake their management when suffering from disease, Every 
mother should possess a copy of this excellent treatise, and its 
small price (sixpence) places it within the reach of all. 


NEW PRINTS. 


R. DUNTHORNE is publishing several new etchings and 
other works of like sort. We have seen examples of fac- 
similes of twelve of Turner’s Leber Studiorum series which Mr. 
Frank Short is executing in a mixture of etching and mezzotint. 
“ Solway Moss,” “ Ben Arthur,” “ Bonneville,” and “ The Chain of 
the Alps” are among the number chosen. Mr. Short has succeeded, 
especially in his reproduction of the broad and noble “Solway 
Moss.” Mr, D. Law, in his etching “ Hawthornden,” deals with 
an interesting and picturesque subject, and his point of view is 
well chosen; but his workmanship, a fuzzy mass of lines, has the 
aspect of an over-laboured pen-and ink drawing. Too many small 
lights and a poor choice in form and detail rob his etching of 
iquancy and concentration. ‘Schloss Zwingenburg, on the 
Neckar,” is another effective subject, treated by Mr. A. H. Haig 
with sentiment, yet with hardly enough truth of value for an 
etching carried so far in tone. ‘ L’Eglise des Dominicains: 
Arles,” shows a better sense of tone, good architectural drawing, 
and some yes ee black shadows, Still, the slighter and 
more sketchy “ Regent's Canal” is decidedly Mr. Haig’s best work. 
Here he makes good and legitimate use of the tool, and produces 
a charming and graceful composition without any appearance of 
useless labour. In “The Knoll, Taplow,” Mr. P. Slocombe has 
run up two heavy and tiresome side scenes of dark, wiry, winter 
trees, which tell badly in his composition. If he cut out the 
centre and showed the cottage, one or two stems and lower 
branches, and less of the foreground, he could make a much 
prettier and more effective picture. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Waa invented the title of “ History of Civilization” 
can hardly be acquitted of the charge of (in the words of 
the poet about another matter) “ s‘6prenant d'un probléme inutile 
et stérile.” An essay on the history of civilization any clever 
undergraduate or newly-made bachelor with his lecture note- 
books pretty fresh in his head can of course write easily, though 
it may not be particularly easy to read it. But a History of 
Civilization is impossible. A full encyclopedia is a rather im- 

fect attempt at such a thing, and is the nearest approach to 
it. M. Rambaud (1), a clever and learned man, and a facile 
and ingenious writer, has illustrated these obvious truths very 
well, though not for the first time, by his fat volume on the 
History of Os “yd French Civilization in seven or eight 
hundred t is really learned, really ingenious, really 
clever ; but it is too voluminous for a conspectus, and infinitely 
too small for an exhaustive history. Divided into three books 
(from the Revolution to Waterloo, from the Restoration to 1848, 


1) Histoire de la civilisation contemporaine en France. Par A. Rambaud. 
Colin. 
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from 1848 to the present day), it is subdivided into chapters on 
historical and administrative politics, national defence, education, 
literature, the arts, commerce, science, what not, And every- 
where we find the same “ betwixt and between.” This age has 
been called the age of literary spoon-meat; certainly, if M. 
Rambaud's book survived alone, the student of the thirteenth 
century would not be likely to gainsay the proposition, And we 
cannot help wishing that so much knowledge and so much labour 
had been better spent. 

Le fils de Coralie and Le pere de Martial, popular as they were, 
were not great novels, but they were in every respect better than 
the even more popular works of M. Ohnet which followed and 
obscured their popularity. Also, 7hérésine (2) is much better than 
anything that the author of Serge Panine has done or could do. 
Among other things, it is notable for a rather unusual vicissitude 
of story. The heroine, raised as a girl from almost the lowest 
degradation by an American millionaire (it must be admitted, an 
American very much de fantaisie), to be first his mistress, and 
then, when education and other things have developed a moral 
sense in her, his wife, is left a widow early, becomes a great lady 
in Paris, is machinated against by a rascally friend of her husband's, 
is delivered from him by other friends, is married a second time to a 
good young man, and a ends unhappily in a fashion which need 
not be revealed. We shall only permit ourselves to remark that this 
second husband, represented as a model of chivalry, appears to us 
to be a rather miserable creature. The book is interesting. So also 
is Vaillante (3), though in a different way. Itis one of the rare 
French novels—we certainly do not come across one a quarter, if 
Wwe come across one a year—which are “young ladies’ books,” 
without being goody or childish. “Tiomane,” the heroine, who 
is first the plaything and object-of-charity and then the 7 
angel of a rich family, is capitally drawn in her kind, as indeed 
might be expected from the author of Misé Féréol. The hero, 
though a good fellow and, of course, an engineer (“ O — civil 
engineers!” as a bard, though he was not thinking of French 
novels, but of Lord Sherbrooke, once wrote), is rather a simpleton. 
There is no falling off inM. Fortuné du Boisgobey’s (4) treatment of 
one of his favourite motives —the wicked stepmother who is false to 
her husband as well as fatal, or would-be fatal, to her stepdaughter. 
Indeed, we think there is more vigour in it than in his recent 
work, M. Matthey’s (5) book, a sequel, asits title indicates, to his 
Billet de mille, is of the same class and also interesting. It begins 
with somebody entering casually into a garret by the window, 
as Planchet did, when the second series of immortal adventures 
began. But M. Matthey’s room-climber was even luckier; for, 
instead of a tough and middle-aged Gascon gentleman, he found a 
very nice young lady, whom he was just in time to save from 
asphyxiation. The stories (for there are three) in M. de Braisne’s 
(6) book are carefully and rather elaborately written, but there is 
nothing else of a very particular kind to be said about them. 
Ia neuvaine de Colette (7), which bas, we believe, had 
some popularity in Paris, is worth noticing, chiefly because 
the anonymous author has modelled it with extraordinary 
closeness on the style of Miss Rhoda Broughton—so much so that 
one wonders whether a French Miss Broughton exists somewhere. 
The tales translated by M. Kolbert (8) from the Russian of different 
authors are short and mostly deal with manners, so that they 
make less of an addition to the dulness of nations than the longer 
romances which frozen Muscovia sends for that pur in such 
numbers. Une aventure en Portugal (9) gives itself out as a 
true history, and we really do not know whether it is or not. It 
is in a way a crime-story, but such interest as it has (which is not 

t) comes mainly from the fact that its scene is in one of the 
t visited districts of Europe, the Southern provinces, Alemtejo 
and Algarve, of Portugal. But the heroine is not so nice as 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


SINCE the Treaty of Berlin the traveller in Bulgaria has 
become quite a common object, and books on Bulgarian 
history and politics have increased apace. Mr. James Samuelson’s 
Bulgaria Past and Present (Triibuer & Co.) does not add much to 
the general stock of information collected in recent literature on 
the subject. It comprises a brief historical retros a résumé 
of the dramatic events since the abortive triumph of San Stefano 
that have set all Europe at gaze, and a general survey of the pre- 
sent condition of the Bulgarian people, compiled from the tra- 
veller’s note-books. Mr. Samuelson has e good deal to say that is 
interesting concerning the country and its industrial prospects, 
as, indeed, must happen to an observant man who journeys over 
the Servian frontier from Slivnitza even unto Rustcbuk, Ie 
is less illuminative when discussing the political outlook, and he 
wisely declines to offer any forecast bused on the present situation. 
His descriptive narrative, which is well illustrated by woodcuts 
and “ collotype” plates, is brightly written, and includes vivid 


(2) Thérésine. Par Albert Delpit. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(3) Vaillante. Par J. Vincent. Paris: Plon. 
. (4) Le Chalet des Pervenches. Paris: Plon. ‘ 
(5) 189. H.o8r. Par A. Matthey. Paris: Charpentier. 
(6) Sur ?Estreile, Par H. de Braisne. Paris: Perrin. 
(7) La neuvaine de Colette, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(8) Barins et Moujiks. Paris: Plon. 
(9) Une aventure en Portugul. Par A. Morelet. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


ictures of peasant life, the flowery region of Kazanlik, the 
Bhipka Pass, Philippopolis, and Tirnova. The last- 
named town, with its romantic position on the Jantra, and its 
many curious antiquities, is a marvel of nature and art that stirs 
the enthusiasm of the traveller who, as he says, is familiar with 
the wonders of the world. From the woodcuts the place appears 
to be a miniature Constantine. Mr. Samuelson interviewed Prince 
Ferdinand at Sofia and Prince Alexander of Battenberg at Buda- 
Pest. These interviews do not seem to have been remarkably 
fruitful, in a political sense; though Mr. Samuelson considers 
it necessary to assure the reader that he violates no confidence 
in his account of the second interview. His report of Prince 
Alexander accords in all respects with the reputation of the 
late ruler of Bulgaria. It is not surprising, though important 
perhaps, to note one observation. “He assured me,” says Mr. 
Samuelson, “ that, before he abdicated, he had received a formal 
promise from the Russian Government that they would not 
attempt to interfere in the internal affairs of Bulgaria. Nekludoff, 
the Russian agent at Sofia, furthermore told him that, if he left 
the country, the cause of Russian enmity towards Bulgaria would 
be removed.” 

Mr. H. Guillaume has compiled a handbook—Zhe Amazon 
Provinces of Peru (Wyman & Co.)—that ought to set all 
persons about to emigrate agog to visit Lima and the Montanaand 
the Amazonian provinces of Peru. It is positively heartrending 
to read in this glowing volume of the neglected resources of 
Peru. Sir Epicure Mammon's splendid vision in the alchemist’s 
den was no poet's fancy; Mr. Guillaume proves it by eloquent 
reports of travellers, engineers, planters, geologists, and the like, 
and by the still more eloquent tables of statistics collected from 
all available quarters, “Here's the rich Peru, and there the 
golden mines, great Solomon’s Ophir.” Nothing has been omitted 
to complete the seductive quality of this guide to the true earthly 
= Besides the practical prospects of gain cunningly spread 

fore miners, speculators, planters, and so forth, there are ravish- 
ing woodcuts of magnificent rivers and mountains, and a charm- 
ing Sa group of the ladies of Lima—“ noble specimens 
of female loveliness,” says the eminent Dr. von Tschudi—and 
very beautiful ladies they are. Every visitor to the Mining 
Exhibition to be held at Lima next summer ought to possess 
Mr. Guillaume’s very interesting volume. It is compact, port- 
able, and crammed with useful information, The neglect of 
Peru asa field for emigration, while the Argentine Republic is 
annually flooded with Italians, and La Plata and Brazil receive a 
steady influx of European population, is certainly not a little 
remarkable. Perhaps Peru is on the wrong side of the continent, 
and the Panama Oanal may prove its best ally. Be this as it 
may, Mr. Guillaume’s book can hardly fail to attract many 

lishmen to Peru. 

les Dickens and the Stage, by T. Edgar Pemberton (Redway), 
is an example of book-making that will not be viewed with dis- 
favour by lovers of Dickens, however they may detest the class of 
compilation to which it belongs. The book shows diligent research 
in many directions, and it is embellished with portraits of Mr. 
Irving as Alfred Jingle, Mr. Toole as the “ Artful Dodger,” and 
Miss Jennie Lee as “ Jo.” Padding there is, of course, and a 
deal of quotation from Dickens that assumes on the compiler's 
part an incredible flagging memory in his readers. For all these 
drawbacks, the record of the novelist’s relations to actors and 
acting may be dipped into, and will be found interesting by 


many. 

The new half-yearly volume of Book Lore peo Stock) con- 
tains perhaps the usual amount of papers on “ old-time literature,” 
as the title has it, and decidedly more of extraneous and un- 
desirable matter. Notes on library sales, bibliography, rare 
editions, and other bookish lore are always welcome in this 
magazine, But it is hard to say why it should interest the 
bibliophile to know that Mr. Grant Allen does not approve of 
novels, or that Mr. T. P, O'Connor is about to edit a newspaper, 
or that Walt Whitman is impressed into the “ Camelot Classics.” 
What have these precious literary items to do with a “ Bibliophile’s 
Kalendar” ? 

The Antiquary (Elliot ee is, on the other hand, much more 
true to its original scheme. The “ news” columns, for instance, 
in this exceiJent periodical are really antiquarian, and quite per- 
tinent as a chronicle of current research. The “ Antiquarian’s 
Note-book,” again, is full of good matter, and worthy of comparison 
with the palmy days of the Gentleman's Magazine. The original 
contributions are altogether up to the standard of previous 
volumes, 

The minor bards cease not. J. R. W.—A Book of Verse 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.)—is a modest and not unmelodious 
singer. “I wrote to please myself alone, not others,” is his plea. 
It is a pity he qualifies it by the hypothetical “one” here and 
there ‘among the throng who'll hear my song.” His adaptations 
of Horace are a little free; his version of Niobe'’s sad fate is by no 
means bad, if not Ovidian, and he rhymes “ halo ” with “ shallow.” 
Mr. Isaac Sharp's Saul of Tarsus (Kegan Paul)—with a sequel, 
“Paul the Aged ”—is oddly compacted of triplets and strong 


Saul of Tarsus, silently, 

With a silent compan 

To Damascus’ gates , a nigh. 


And his eyes, too, and his mien 
Were, as are the eagles’, keen ; 
All the man was aquiline. 
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The Chronicle of Mites (Kegan Paul) is a “ politico-philosophico- 
theological satire,” by James Aitchison, Minister, Falkirk, and the 
humour of it lies in the not very original concept of viewing a 
ripe cheese and its inhabitants as a microcosm of human vanities 
—a mitey maze, yet not withouta plan. As satire is now, the 
satire may pass. It is less pungent than the material of the poet’s 
vision, and, to say truth, deplorably tedious stuff. w 

If Mr. Allen 0 ward desires to typify his sojourn in Philistia 
by his Songs in Ziklag (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), he reveals 
nothing of the promise of a sweet singer in Israel. Ziklag is 
evidently as unpropitious as Gath, to judge from these sonnets 
and songs. It seems they have pleased some, and that is sufficient 
excuse for “committing them to the public press.” And so “I, 
too,” says Mr. Upward—like Shakspeare and Petrarch—* have 
sung my lullabies in vain,” 

And thrown my sonnets on the maddening pyre 
Of passion. 

Among our new editions and translations are Professor Nichol’s 
Tables of European History, fourth edition, revised and enlarged 
(Glasgow: Maclehose); History of the People of Israel, trans- 
lated from the French of M. Renan by Messrs. O, B. Pitman and 
D. Bingham (Chapman & Hall); Zhe Emotions of Polydore 
Marasquin, translated from the French of Léon Gozlan (Vizetelly), 
with the original illustrations of Fraipont and Mas; a selection 
from the Poems of Thomas Moore, edited by Mr. John Dorrian for 
the “Canterbury Poets ” (Walter Scott). 

We have also received the Military History of the Campaign of 
1882 in Hgypt, by Colonel J. F. Maurice, R.A., the official record 
of events in Egypt from May 1882 to the close of Lord Wolseley’s 
campaign (Harrison & Sons); The Geological Record for 1879, 
edited by W. Whitaker, B.A., F.G.S., and W. H. Dalton, F.G.S. 
—— & Francis); a Handbook of Perspective, by Henry A. 

ameson, B.A. (Chapman & Hall) ; A Book of Jousts, by James M. 
Lowry (Field & Tuer); Restful Work P ae? Useful Hands, by 
8. F. A. Caulfeild (Griffith, Farran, Co.); Mr. Henry C. 
Burdett’s _— Intelligence for 1888 (Spottiswoode & Co.) ; and 
Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench for 1888, 
edited by Dr. R. H. Mair (Dean & Son). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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83 SourHampton Street, Strand, Lonpon, W.C. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
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March 6, 1888, ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, Heidelberg. 


Principals. 
Dr. A. HOLZBERG, Ph.D., M.A., Heidelberg. 
A.B, CATTY, B.A., Christ's Coll., Cantab. 
WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A., St. John's, Oxon. 


ial for 4 


Sent up.) 


| 
| 
| The GREAT MASTERS. Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
| 
OF 
Two in Forensic 
Music. 


